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acedonia (pp. 8, 9) 

For centuries this crossroads of the world has been in 
state of turmoil and poverty. When the United Nations 

embly is again in session the problem of Macedonia will 
fome up for discussion. : 


SCUSSION QUESTIONS 

What reasons can students give for the poverty of the 
ad in the interior of Macedonia? Compare that area with 
he coastal section of the country. 

Why is Greece concerned with the present alignment 
powers near her borders? How is Greece affected by the 
pnditions in Macedonia? 

Britain has for mamy years been the nation which guided 
he destiny of Greece. Should this come to an end with the 
ithdrawal of British troops from the country, in what 
ys would control of the Mediterranean be upset? 

What are some of the highlights of Macedonian history? 


CTIVITY SUGGESTIONS 
| Have students prepare oral reports on various aspects 
Macedonian culture, peasant life, political parties, and 
order conflicts. 
The art department may have colorful prints of the 
puntry’s costumes, festivals, and achievements which will 
ighten the classroom and perhaps stimulate other topics 
addition to those suggested above. 


FERENCES 

For a Free Macedonia, by Pirinsky. The United Com- 
hittee of South-Slavic Americans, 465 Lexington Ave., New 
ork 17, N. Y., 5c. 

Greece, the Balkans and the Great Powers, by Stavrianos 
ad Hadsel, from Foreign Policy Report, September 1, 1945. 
_Europe’s Most Frightened Country, by Hauser, from 
turday Evening Post, December 29, 1945. 

Greece, compiled by Kathleen Gibberd (Cambridge Uni- 
fersity Press) Macmillan Co., 1944, $1.00: 


pesia (pp. 6, 7) 


The story of Russia-covers so vast a canvas that in the 
t of current history it is imperative to have some under- 


* 


& 


standing of that country’s background, its rulers, and the 
forces which today create many of its attitudes. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


Why is it that the real wealth of Russia has been utilized 
only in recent times? How has the geography of the country 
helped to make Russia rich and powerful? 

What was the effect of the Mongol invasion in the 13th 
century on the next five centuries of Russian history? Do 
students think there are still traces of the impact of this 
event in the Russian character? 

Compare the social advances of the lower classes under 
the reigns of Ivan the Terrible and Boris Godunov. 

Peter the Great is credited with many improvements in 
the country. What were some of them? 

Trace the broad outlines of events which led up to the 
Russian Revolution of 1917. How did Germany contribute to 
the downfall of the Romanovs? 

Russia lost considerable territories in the Crimean War 
and the Russo-Japanese conflict. What place do these terri- 
tories now occupy in current Russian strategy? 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS 


Suggest students individually prepare papers on some 
one personality or event in the. article. In order that this 
research does not carry them too far afield, it might be 
advisable to determine in advance what each student will 


‘ look up. A listing on the board of the topics and names 


of students responsible for each will illustrate how well 
rounded the period will be at some later date. 


REFERENCES 

A Picture History of Russia, by John Stuart Martin. Crown 
Publishers, 1946, $3.75. 

Life (Special Issue), March 29, 1943. 

Building America, Vol. X, No. 8, 1944, 30c. 

Senior Scholastic (Special Issue), November 6, 1944, 30c. 


Yourtown’s Battle for Books (pp. 10, 11) - 


Many teachers have conducted classes on “How to Use — 


the Library,” and evolved practical methods for > ; 
most ‘out of its services. Recent surveys of librarians; how- 








COMING NEXT WEEK 


November 11, 1946 


Turkey, Astride the “Danger Zone” Between East and 
West: Another United Nations “Biography.” 

Aluminum and Magnesium: Will the Light Metals 
Replace Iron and Steel? —In our World Products 
series. 

Yourtown’s Public Schools: Can They Meet Today’s 
Tremendous Responsibilities? — A Good Citizenship 
article. 

Magazine Roundup: Another page of digests of stim- 
ulating articles from current publications. 

“The Pen,” by John Hersey — A short story by the 
noted war correspondent and author. 











ever, indicate that many people are still unaware of the 
services libraries are prepared to furnish. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

How were records kept in ancient times? What are the 
broad outlines of the story of the growth of libraries in 
this country? 

Why is the public library usually accepted as an indis- 
pensable institution in the community? 

Name all the services the library offers the people in 
your town. 

What part does the library board have in the selection 
of books? What is the advantage of a public circulating 
library? What kinds of libraries are there? 


What suggestions can students advance for increasing the 
circulation of books? How do these ideas measure up to 
some of the methods in use today? 


. ACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS 

Buffalo high school students waged a successful campaign 
for better library service. What can students do to help 
spread the knowledge of books in their community? 

Encourage students to widen their acquaintanceship 
through an organized field trip to the nearest public library, 
examining the way books and other materials are catalogued, 
noting extra services of value, such as lecture programs, 
concerts, exhibits, etc. 

In making a class report on the library here are a few 
questions to start students off: (1) Is the library building 
adequate? (2) Is it well staffed? (3) What is the circulation 
of books? (4) How many people in the town have library 
cards, and how often are they used? 


REFERENCES 
’ Treasure Shelves, by Lucile Fargo. Row, Peterson and 
Co., Evanston, IIl., 1941, 96c. 

Library Workers (An illustrated compilation), Harpers, 
1940, $1.00. 

The Library in the Community, edited by Carnovsky and 
Martin, University of Chicago Press, 1944, $2.50. 
* Building America, Vol. VII, No. 5, October 1940, 30c. 


What the Peace Conference Achieved (p. 5) 


The long weeks of debate have come to an end for the 
delegates to the Paris Peace Conference, and now with 


their recommendations yet to be settled, they come to o 
shores to continue their work. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


What will be the effects on Italy of the loss of all h 
colonies? 

Is there any significance in the fact that Russia, Yugd 
slavia and Bulgaria are receiving the lion’s share of reparg 
tions? What is the unusual feature of Bulgaria’s positia 
in this respect, since she was one of the vanquished ni 
tions? . 

Discuss the major provisions for drawing up the treati¢ 
for the five countries concerned. 

Why has Yugoslavia, formerly a little known country 
loomed so large on the international scene since the war? 

What opinions do. students have of the achievements: ¢ 
the Paris Conference? 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS 

We suggest that you keep this “score card” of trea 
recommendations and compare from time to time the 
facts with the progress made at the New York meeting. 

Encourage students to express their views on the ro 
played by the United States in all proceedings. Revie 
selected clippings from the newspaper and current period 
icals. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1. Who has often been called the “Father of the Ci 
lating Library”? (Benjamin Franklin) 

2. During what war in 1853 did Russia lose larg 
territories? (Crimean) 

3. What ruler published Russia’s first newspaper, am 
made the Church second to the State? (Peter the Great) 

4. Salonika is the seat of the Eastern Christian Church 
What is its name? (Greek Orthodox) 

5. What is-Macedonia’s chief crop? (tobacco) 

6. What is the proposed boundary between Italy and 
Yugoslavia called? (French Line) 

7. Where will the next meeting of the Big Four Foreig 
Ministers take place? (New York) 

8. From what country were Greeks .epatriated by Eng 
land and the United States after World War I? (Turkey); 

9. What type of radio entertainment has _ recent 
swamped the’ libraries for information? (quiz shows) 

10. The reign of what family came to an end with th 
Russian Revolution? (Romanov) 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 


1. Macedonia: 1—(a); 2—(d); 3—(d); 4—(b); 5—(c); 6—(aj 
7—(d); 8—(d); 9—(b); 10-—(c). a 
Il. Russia: 9, 10, 6, 4, 2, 7, 3, 5, 1, 8. 
Ill. Battle for Books: 1-(T); 2—(F); 3—(T); 4—(F); 5—(Fy 
IV. Who’s Who: 1—thirteenth; 2—Politburo; 3—Kremlin; 4—§ 
Carolina; 5—chief. 
V. Treaty Recommendations: 1—(d); 2—(c); 3—(d). 
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“FROM THE 15TH CENTURY—a genuine Ming vase,” sings old Chen 
Ti in his high-pitched voice. His lean hands caress the lustrous 
surface. The customers nod knowingly. Chen Ti can read the 
eagerness in their eyes. In the quiet shop, time seems to stand 
still before the ancient treasure. 
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Crossroads of the world—arcaded Front Street, 



























































the Caribbean entrance to the Panama Canal. 




















CARLOS’ SHIPMENT OF 'S1’ PENS !S HERE!” A grinning face is 
poked through the doorway to shout the news in Spanish. pete! Fiery-eyed jewels from India ... Italian mosaics 
Parker 51’s again available! The scurry of feet grows . . . fingerpieces of imperial jade . . . perfume from Paris... 
louder. Within the shop, the spell is broken. The cloth of gold ... collectors’ items of ivory and porcelain 
Myjng vase? ‘“‘Perhaps another time,’’ the ... all must wait. Chen Ti shakes his wise old head. 
prospects say as they join the crowd. “Always it is this way on Parker day,” he says. 


THE RICHES OF CHEN Ti—and all Colon—can scarce com- 































Famed on six continentS eee 
THE WORLD'S MOST-WANTED PEN! 


To Americans—so with those in far-away lands—the Parker 
“51” is a cherished writing instrument. Here is a pen that 
is eagerly sought after for its tapered beauty—its perfect 
balance—its magical ability to write dry with wet ink! In- 
deed, throughout the world this fine pen has become a 
badge of distinction for the fortunate ones who own one. 

Visit your Parker dealer now. Discover for yourself why 
on every continent—in every language—the Parker “51” 
is the world’s most-wanted pen! 


PARKER “51” 


Copr. 1946 by The Parker Pen Company 
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On ly Beggars Grovel — 


|S pee RUARK is a newspaper man. He writes a column which is 

printed in many newspapers. He’s at his best when he gets 
“steamed up” about something he doesn’t like. Recently he lashed 
out with bitter comments on a bad habit Americans picked up during 
the war — a habit that has grown worse since the war's end because 
of the scarcity of food and other things Americans need and desire. 
Mr. Ruark called his column “Croveling.” 


° oO o 


Let's listen in while Bob Ruark® talks: We have become down- 
right shameless bootlickers, favor-curriers and seekers after the short 
cut by using bribery. Shortages have made us a nation of timid 
moochers who pay for the privilege of begging. This we are doing 
when our national income and employment are at an all-time peak. 

The simple business of buying the daily fodder has become a 
shameful, sneaking game — almost like bootlegging. We engage in 
trickery, palm-greasing and other devices in order to buy the things 
we want. We fawn on the butcher and grocer for a piece of meat 
to eat, a handful of sugar, a hunk of butter, a bottle of milk. We give 
presents to the grocer in order to buy the right to pay him a profit- 
able price for a commodity he sells to make a living. 

Meat is in the backroom or under the counter, and “no” is the 
answer to one customer while Mrs. “Hep” orders sirloin over the 
phone and picks it up in a plain wrapper. Even during rationing, 
many people worked out methods of cheating on ration points, and 
hatched elaborate schemes to get more than their allotments. 


Some persons openly bribe their way onto trains or into hotels. 
Some lavishly overtip, and are grovelingly servile to headwaiters 
and cab drivers. Our willingness to scatter coin and accept abuse 
has bred a whole generation of chiselers. The American storekeeper, 
in many fields, has become an involuntary dealer in illegal goods 
with the customer eager to help and thus double the crime. The 
black market is nothing but an offshoot of our personal greed and 
unscrupulousness. Somewhere we have mislaid an old and worthy 
American axiem that one man’s dollar is no better than another's. 
We have lost our pride. 

We, the people — the nice people, the sober people, the God- 
fearing people, the working people — are equally guilty with the 
profligates and the crooks. For we have made chiseling and boot- 
licking a national habit. Can we throw off this despicable habit, or 
is there no remedy until we are too broke to bribe, or until plentiful 
production forces the sellers to seek the buyer’s favor? 


Bob Ruark chose a good title —“Groveling” ~ for his attack 
on this unworthy American practice. For “grovel” means to creep 
with one’s face to the ground, to crawl like a slave, to sink to a low 
condition, to cringe. Perhaps our heads should be bowed down in 
shame. But let’s rise up. Let’s stop trying to sneak more than our 
share. Let’s renew our pride. For only beggars grovel. 


* Mr Ruark’s column appears in Scripps-Howard newspapers, and these excerpts are 
used through courtesy of United Features Syndicate. Because this is a cigest, quotation 
— have been omitted but most of the sentences are taken directly from Mr, Ruark’s 
column. 


OUR FRONT COVER: In its care of ex-Gls, Topper is the pet of Mr. and Mrs. Irwin 
the Veterans’ Administration makes no Wheeler, South Troy, N. Y. Helping Topper 
exceptions. Our cover photo shows Topper, in his paper work are- Donald : 
an honorably discharged veteran of the left, American Legion service officer, and 
K-9 Corps, putting his paw mark to an William W. Clemes, V. A. public relations 
application for V. A. medical treatment. representative. — International News Photo, 





This is when you step in! 


Step in close. 

Watch the dog as he cuts his speed 
—slow-motions one foot in front of 
the other—freezes, pointing. 


Keep your eye on the man pulling 
the gun to his shoulder—lining up 
the sights. 


Now-—center them in your cam- 
era’s view finder. Snap the shutter. 
And there! You’ve taken another 
top-notch snapshot. 


As easy as that? You bet. Picture 
taking is simple and sure with Ansco 
film in your camera. 


Even if you’re new to cameras and 
make small errors in adjusting the 
lens diaphragm or shutter speed, you 
can still get good pictures with Ansco 
film. Because Ansco has a special 
quality called ‘‘wide latitude”’ which 
makes allowance for exposure errors 
and gives you more chance of getting 


better pictures every single time. 


Load your camera with Ansco film. 
Start taking better pictures, today. 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A Divi- 
sion of General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration. General Sales Offices, 11 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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/ You Please! 


. « . and that’s what we mean! This let 
ters column, which will be a regular fea 
ture in Scholastic Magazines, is open te 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want 
to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. — The Editors. 


In “We Pick the Red Sox” (Sept 
30th) your Sports Editor said that not 
a Yankee batted .300 this season. He 
failed to notice that Aaron Robinson, 
the Yankee catcher, is batting .308. 

Joseph Perry 
Rome (N. Y.) Jr. H. §. 

Says our Sports Editor: “When we 
wrote the article, Aaron was batting 
.304 and sinking fast. So we figured 
he'd drop under .300 by the end of the 
season. We were wrong. The unofficial 
final averages show that he hit an even 
.300 — 99 hits in 330 times at bat. It 
seems you can find a Yankee fan wher- 
ever you may Rome. That’s a joke, Joe.” 

oe * * 


In “Are You Being Cheated?” (Sept. 
80th Advanced English Edition of 
Senior Scholastic) you severely ‘criti- 
cized Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees.” You asked 
readers to note that it is impossible for 
a tree to “look at God all day” if her 
mouth is “pressed against the earth’s 
sweet flowing breast.” What is so im- 
possible about that? A tree’s top cer- 
tainly does look to God. (One thinks 
of God as being in the heavens above 
the earth.) At the same time the tree’s 
life-giving roots—or mouth—are 
pressed against the earth. It all seems 
perfectly logical to me, 

I like your magazine very much, and 
I agree with you on almost everything 
but your taste in poetry. 

Carol Taflinger 
State H. S., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Our Poetry Editor says: “The point 
was not that each image is in itself 
false, but that the images, when con- 
sidered together, do not make a sensi- 
ble picture. Of course, a tree’s top can 
look upwards to God’s heaven. But if, 
as Kilmer says, the tree’s mouth is 
pressed against ghe earth, then the 
eye must be down there too. And hair, 
we know, grows from the head, so— 
the hair must be not far from eyes and 
mouth. Right? Somewhere around the 
base of the tree, I'd say. Just try to 
sketch a picture of the imagery in 
poem!” 


2, Say What: 
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What the 


Peace Conference 
Achieved 


ELEGATES of 21 Allied nations, after 79 days of con- 
p ferences and discussions at Paris, have drafted peace 
terms for Hitler’s European satellites. 

As a basis for their work, they used the preliminary draft 
treaties for Italy, Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Finland 
already drawn by the Big Four Foreign Ministers. These 
draft treaties were incomplete, because the Big Four could 
not agree on many important issues. 

The Conference of Paris left many of these Big Four 
disputes unresolved. For final drafting, the treaties go once 
more to the Foreign Ministers, who are scheduled to meet 
this week in New York. 

Throughout the Conference of Paris ran a sharp cleavage 
between two groups of nations. One group was made up 
of the six Slavic nations — Russia, Byelo-Russia, the Ukraine, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia, The other group 
often consisted of all the other 15 nations. 

What did the peace conference accomplish? The large 
map at bottom right shows the areas covered. 


Settled Issues 


The Finnish Treaty: Finland is to cede to Russia the ice- 
free Arctic port of Petsamo (black circle numbered 1). 
She is also to lease Porkkala to Russia as a naval base (2). 

The Italian Treaty: Italy is to cede small border areas 
to France (3). The Dodecanese Islands go to Greece (9). 
Italy is to lose her colonies in North Africa, but final deci- 
sion on their disposition has been put off for a year. 

The Balkan Treaties: Hungary is to give a tiny border 
area to Czechosloyakia (5). Transylvania is transferred 
from Hungary to Romania (6), Romania is to give Buko- 
vina and Bessarabia to Russia (7). Romania also is to give 
Southern Dobruja to Bulgaria (8). Outside the Conference, 
Italy and Austria reached agreement on the South Tyrol (4). 


Unsettled Issues 


The Conference did not fully agree on details of govern- 
ment for the Free Territory of Trieste (red circle numbered 
1). The map at upper right shows the prewar Italo-Yugo- 
slav border, the “Morgan line” which is used as a boundary 
for occupation troops, and the line proposed by France as 
a new border. Also shown is the proposed Free Territory of 
Trieste. 

There was also dissension at the Conference on the pro- 
posed internationalization of the Danube River (2). Details 


of reparations to be paid by Italy (3) and the Balkan coun- , 


tries caused much bitter discussion. The Conference left 
open the question of the Greek-Bulgar frontier (4). 

In the settlement of these five treaties, the curtain rises 
on the next (supposedly, final) act in New York this week. 
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from Muscovy to U.S.S.R. 


N NOVEMBER 7, Soviet Russia will be 29 years old. 
The sixth of the earth’s surface that is the U.S.S.R. 
today includes 202,087,877 persons speaking 125 lan- 

guages and living in 16 nations and 19 autonomous repub- 
lics. This great area may have been the cradle of the 
world’s white and yellow races. One of the white races, the 
peaceful and agricultural Slavs, developed in what today is 
the western Ukraine. They founded the U.S.S.R.’s three 
largest racial groups (the Russians, Ukrainians, and White 
Russians). And they built trade towns such as Novgorod 
and Kiev on the river routes of commerce between Scan- 
dinavia and the Near East. 

In 862, Russ Vikings from Scandinavia settled in Novgo- 
rod, giving their name to the region. Their leader, Rurik, 
became the first ruler of Russia. Rurik’s successors moved 
south to Kiev. They made alliances with the Greek Ortho- 
dox Catholic emperor of Greece and Constantinople, and 
adopted the Greek Orthodox faith. The great Kiev state de- 
veloped Russia’s first western European alliances and first 
code of laws. 

At the same time, farther north, the hamlet of Muscovy 
’ Moscow) was founded. Still farther north, the town of 
Novgorod grew prosperous with European trade, defeated 
invading Swedes and German Teutonic Knights. 

Then came the terrible turning-back points — the devas- 
tation in 1223 and 1236 of Moscow and Kiev by the Tatar 

_ hordes from Mongolia. The Tatar invasion, and the Turkish 
capture of Constantinople in 1453, isolated Russia from the 
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Photo: Russia is largest land, contains one-tenth 
of the human race, made up of 189 nationalities. 


west, made her Asiatic, and returned her to a primitive state. 

In 1851 Moscow’s Ivan the Terrible, who took the title 
Tsar (Caesar), smashed into Tatar-held Siberia and the 
Caucasus, bringing foreign races for the first time under the 
rule of the Russians. Ivan won the backing of the lower 
classes by exterminating the boyars, the feudal nobility 
which had ruled Russia’s primitive states, But his stiff taxa- 
tion policy resulted in Russia’s first rebellions of the poor 
and of non-Russian tribes. 

Ivan was followed by Boris Gudonov. He colonized Si- 
beria and established serfdom by forbidding peasants to 
move from one landowner to another. With the death of 
Boris’ son, the old Rurik line of Russian rulers died out. 
In 1613 the nobles chose Michael Romanov as the new tsar. 
The second great peasant and workers’ revolt flared during 
the rule of Michael’s son, Alexis. But under Alexis were or- 
ganized the first-Russian postal service, merchant marine, 
and state trade control. Alexis also united the Ukraine (old 
Kiev state) to Russia. , 

The son of Alexis was the gifted ruler Peter the Great. 
During his youth, Peter worked as a shipwright in England 
and Holland, and he determined to turn Russia into a west- 
ern-style industrial, maritime, and military power. 





To do this he invited European engineers, began mining 
in the Urals, and drafted peasants for industrial labor. He 
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peo ganized Russia into provinces with local “ governors, 
unded a westernized nobility from the lower classes, made 


education and state service compulsory for young nobles, 


“and developed a more democratic army. He published Rus- 
‘gia’s first newspaper, built the first museum, 


Finally, Peter gave Russia an outlet to western seas by 
defeating the Swedes at Poltava in 1709, taking from them 
several Baltic ports and Finland. He founded the first navy, 
and the port-city of St. Petersburg (now Leningrad). 

Peter died in 1725. There followed years during which 
Germans became important in Russia as advisers to the 
court. A German noblewoman married weak Tsar Peter III, 
deposed him, and ruled as Catherine the Great. 


Catherine the Great Enlarges Russia 


Catherine began her reign with humane reforms. But 
after a peasant revolt in 1773-75, Catherine decreed that 
the nobles should be free of taxation, state service, and 
death penalties. On the foreign front, Catherine linked 
Poland to Russia for the first, time, and partitioned Poland 
with Austria and Prussia. She defeated Turkey and extended 
Russia’s empire over the Crimea and Bessarabia, thus gain- 
ing outlets to southern seas. 

In the reign of Catherine’s grandson, liberal Tsar Alex- 
ander I, Napoleon invaded Russia. Hunger, winter, and the 
flanking attacks of Russia’s general Kutuzov forced Napoleon 
into his disastrous retreat in 1812. Alexander then formed 
the Holy Alliance with Prussia and Austria, to “remodel” 
Europe and prevent revolution, He had mystical religious 
ideals and considered himself a “liberal.” But Prussia used 
the alliance to further reactionary rule. 

The liberal western ideas that followed the French and 
American revolutions had little effect in Russia. Nicholas I’s 
ascension to the throne in 1825 was marked by the Decem- 
brist revolt of aristocrats to overthrow tsarism. Nicholas 
ruthlessly suppressed the Decembrists and organized a dread 
secret police. He involved Russia in the disastrous Crimean 
War of 1853. In this war, Russia lost her Danube regions 
and the rights to keep a navy on the Black Sea and sail 
warships through the Dardanelles. 


Emancipation of the Serfs 


The Crimean disaster incited such unrest that Nicholas’ 
son, Alexander II, tried to appease discontent by reform. 
He introduced trial by jury and emancipated the serfs in 
1861, permitting them to buy small plots of land. Alexander 
II sold Alaska to the U. S. and defeated Turkey, But he 
was assassinated by fanatics. 

Alexander III tried to suppress the rising liberal move- 
ment, persecuting Jews and forcefully Russifying non-Rus- 
sian minorities. Wanting to industrialize Russia, he invited 
foreigners to invest money in Russian industries. But as the 
industries grew larger, so did the number of industrial 
workers, most of whom were against tsarism. 

Dissatisfaction exploded when the last tsar, Nicholas II, 
tried to seize Manchuria and Korea to obtain ice-free out- 
lets to eastern seas. He was decisively defeated by Japan 
in the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5. 

For the first time, city workers 4nd peasants cooperated, 
organized soviets (people’s councils), and in 1905 revolted 
against the tsar. Nicholas was forced to grant a Duma (rep- 
resentative government). But the Duma was given little 
power. Dissatisfaction continued until the outbreak of World 
War I united the people and the tsar in a patriotic surge. 








Nicholas declared war opient tt and left the 
ernment in charge of his wife and her adviser, the 
monk Rasputin. The nobles murdered Rasputin, and the ‘ 
Duma forced Nicholas to abdicate in 1917. + 
For the first time in 1,000 years, a provisional government 
was set up, headed by Constitutional Democrats — first um= 
der conservative Prince Lvov, then under moderate Socialist | a 
Alexander Kerensky. At the same time, peasants, soldiers, ~~ 


and workers organized their own soviets. The most important 
revolutionary group was the Social Democratic party, This ~~ 
party split into the Mensheviks (moderate Socialist minority) —_~ 
and the Bolsheviks (radical Socialist majority, which 


favored a communist dictatorship of the proletariat, as ad- 
vocated by the German founder of socialism, Karl Marx). — 
The Bolsheviks were led by Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov, who — 
called himself Lenin. 


The Bolsheviks Take Over 

Incited by the Bolsheviks’ slogan, “Peace, Land, and 
Bread,” fe. 
the provisional government on November 7, 1917. Kerensky 
fled. Next day, the Bolsheviks convened the All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets, and elected Lenin as Premier of the 
first Soviet government, Leon Trotsky as foreign affairs 
commissar, and Josip Vissarionovich Djugashvili (Stalin) as 
national minorities commissar. 

In 1918 Lenin signed the Brest-Litovsk treaty with Ger- 
many, by which Russia 
lost half her European 
territory, including the 
Ukraine. Lenin national- 
ized all land, industry, 
and banks; took over con- 
trol of press, radio, and 
schools; and forbade re- 
ligious instruction. Then 
he organized the Third 
International (or Comin-_ 
tern) to promote Bolshe- 
vik (later called Commu- 
nist) revolution in all 
countries of the world, 

When the Constituent 
Assembly met in 1918, the 
moderate Socialists de- 
feated the Bolsheviks in 
the elections. Bolshevik troops then dissolved the Assembly. 
Civil war broke out between the Reds (Bolsheviks) and 





LENIN, Founder of U.S.S.R. 


White (anti-Bolsheviks). The Allies sent troops to Russia to a 


aid the Whites. But the Reds in 1920 defeated them. 


Realizing that real communism was leading Russia to eco- __ 


nomic chaos, Lenin began the New Economic Policy in 1921, 
which made some concessions to capitalism. He organized 
the various nationalities into the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Then Lenin died in 1924. Trotsky (who advo- 
cated immediate world revolution) and Stalin (who felt Rus- _ 
sia first should establish a successful communist state at — 
home) vied for Lenin’s mantle. Stalin won and pushed 
through a series of great “five years plans” to multiply 
Russia’s heavy industry many fold. 

Opposition to Stalin’s dictatorship from many landowning ~ 
peasants, old Bolsheviks, and liberals continued until 1934, 
when the murder of Stalin’s chief lieutenant, Sergei Kirov, 
set off a four-year reign of terror. Stalin executed the opposi- 
tion, and reorganized his nation into the present U.S.S.R. 









soldiers and workers stormed the headquarters of se 



















Eight races make this crossroads 
area a hodgepodge of 
‘minorities split by warring factions 


appears a dessert dish called Macedoine de fruits. 
It is a mixture of fruit — and we mean mixture. The 
French chose the word Macedoine — Macedonia — as a col- 
‘orful substitute for the word mixture because the Balkan 
region of Macedonia has Europe’s most hodgepodge popu- 
© Macedonia is a regular Land of Babel. In an area about the 
- size of Wisconsin, eight different races speak 12 different 
= tongues and practice seven different religions, But Mace- 
~ donia is not a country. It is simply a crossroads region that 
includes parts of Greece, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. It is in- 
habited by Serbs, Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, Jews, Gyp- 
sies, and Vlachs (a Latin people). Since none of the people 
get on very well together, is it any wonder that no peasant 
of interior Macedonia keeps his hut lighted at night? A 
lighted window offers too good a target for a rival’s bullets. 


Oo MENUS in French restaurants, there frequently 









Peasant Poverty 


When the peasant does use some light, he closes wooden 
shutters tightly over his small windows. His light comes 
from home-dipped candles or from an oil lamp. The light 
flickers over the earthen floor of two stuffy rooms. One is the 
‘kitchen-living room, the other a storeroom where the pigs and 
cows sleep. A ladder beside the dried dung fire climbs up to 
the second floor, where at night the whole family crowds into 
one low room. Between the wood beams of the ceiling, 
which is painied blue, and the baked red clay tiles of the 
roof, is an air space used as an “attic.” 

At dawn the farmer fastens his shutters back against the 
whitewashed wall of his mud home. The northern walls are 
twice as thick as the others to keep out the bitterly cold 
north wind, which shrieks down the Vardar valley during 
the winter. One season the wind brings hailstones, the next 
season sandstorms. 

The blinds open upon a verandah on which the family 
lives during the sizzling summer. The peasant does not know 
that centuries ago his ancestors did not have such biting 
winter wind and blazing summer heat. The region was pro- 
tected by forests. But the trees were cut down to build 
houses during the early Middle Ages, and they were not 
replanted because the Turks conquered Macedonia and im- 


posed a tree tax. 
Chief Products Are Opium and Tobacco 
































Today the Macedonian must try to grow crops on a bleak 
countryside. The scrub is burned red by the sun and the 
trees stunted by the wind. Purple heather and golden gorse 
cover sheep pasturage which falls off into chasms at the 
feet of the Rhodope and Tchar-Dagh mountains. 

On such unfertile land, the peasant manages to grow 
small sweet grapes which he hangs to dry. He also dries 

apricots and figs for shipment to western Europe and the 
' United States. Poppies thrive in his fields. When their 
petals have fallen, the Macedonian scratches the green seed 
> pods of the poppies with a two-pronged instrument. From 
© > each scratch oozes a sticky white milk which soon turns 
- brown. He collects the milk, dries it, grinds it to powder, 
* and molds the powder into two-pound cakes. The cakes are 



































Hosmer from Triangle 


Macedonians use houses to sleep in, live out of doors. 


opium, and they are his treasure. From them laboratories 
all over the world manufacture morphine and codeine for 
surgeons to use as anesthetics. 

The Macedonian also grows the “Turkish” tobacco so fre- 
quently blended in your father’s pipe mixture. Much to- 
bacco labeled “Turkish” and “Egyptian” really comes from 
Macedonia, It is the Macedonian’s main crop, which he dries 
in the sun, packs, and presses into bundles. He then lets the 
tobacco ferment in the dark for several months until it be- 
comes dark, sticky, and easily shredded. 


Fun Only at Festivals 


While the men work with the crops, the Macedonian 
women weave wool and cotton into clothing, trying to make 
up with gay colors for the drabness of the countryside. On 
festival days the women vie with each other to see which 
one can wear the most skirts. Each skirt is cut shorter than 
the one beneath, to show a ruffle of the skirt underneath 

The prize possessions of the men are their embroidered 
boleros and their tremendously long red sashes, which they 
wind around the waistbands of their Turkish-style baggy 
trousers. The trousers have no pockets, and the men stuff 
into their sashes all their belongings, including long knives. 

Festivals are the Macedonian peasant’s only fun. At such 
times he treks to the nearest village. There the upper 
stories of the houses project out beyond the ground floors, 
so that they almost form a bridge across the mud streets. All 
the streets converge on the village well, around which the 
townspeople dance and trade their produce until sundown. 
Then they scuttle indoors away from roving packs of jackals, 

Such a village is the most “modern” sight the average 
Macedonian of the interior ever sees. He never sees a bank, 
and would have no use for one because he earns but a few 
dollars a year, He seldom visits a school, for schools are few 
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_In 1919 Macedonia was divided among 3 nations. 
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and most inland Macedonians cannot read or write. He 
practically never goes down to the lowlands of the coast. 


Coastal Macedonia 


Semi-tropical coastal Macedonia is watered — and often 
flooded — by the torrential and unnavigable Vardar, Struma, 
and Mesta rivers. The U. S. and Britain have made this 
region the most fertile and progressive part of Macedonia. 
After the war between Turkey and Greece in 1923, the 
League of Nations’ Greek Refugee Settlement Commission, 
with millions of British pounds and U. S. dollars, trans- 
ferred to Turkey the Turkish population then living in 
Macedonia. It replaced the Turks with Greeks who had 
been living in Turkey. This stopped Greek-Turk minorities 
arguments and gave new life to coastal Macedonia, o 

American and British physicians fought the malaria, sand- 
fly fever, cholera, dysentery, and plague which make the 
lowlands unhealthy, The resettled Greeks developed carpet 
and fishing industries. Oil was found, although little was 
done with it. Americans drained hundreds of acres of swamp- 
land, turning coastal Macedonia into Greece’s best grainland. 

Greece counts heavily on this breadbasket, for the popu- 
lation of Greece is more than twice as large in proportion to 
its arable land as is the population of any other Balkan 
country. Greece, therefore, is worried today because the, 
Macedonian farmers are kept from fully cultivating their 
land by raids of Bulgarians and Yugoslavs. 

Raids are an old story in Macedonia, mainly because it 
is an orphan area without a mother country, and is not en- 
tirely within any one nation. It is a vague area between the 
Tchar-Dagh mountains and the Mesta river. (See area in 
white on map.) The ancient homeland of such famous 
Macedonians as Philip of Macedon and Alexander the Great, 


= Macedonia was populated mostly by Greeks until Slavs 








migrated to it in the fifth century. These Slavs were con- 
quered by Bulgaria in the ninth century and by Turkey in 
the fourteenth century. 
In recent times the Macedonians organized into guerrilla 
bands called comitadji, merged the various bands in 1894 
to form the IMRO (International Macedonian Revolution- 
ary Organization), and planned an uprising against the 
Turks in 1903. The revolt failed because IMRO split into ~~ 
two quarreling groups — those Macedonians who wanted to 
merge Macedonia with Bulgaria, and those Macedonians 
who wanted an independent Macedonia. 


Division of Macedonia After World War | 


After World War I Macedonia was divided between 
Yugoslavia and Gréece, with a tiny strip going to. Bulgaria. 
The rest of the world hoped the three countries would de- 
velop into mutual friends, But the pro-Bulgarian faction of 
IMRO incited so many riots against Greek peasants and 
against liberals in Bulgaria that Bulgaria became the enemy 
of Greece and remains so today. 

Recently another organization has replaced IMRO, It 
is the BMPO, headed by Ivan Mikhailov, sponsored by the 
Communist-controlled Bulgarian government, and aided by 
Russian troops which occupy Bulgaria and are reported 
concentrated on the Bulgaria-Macedonia frontier. According 
to a dispatch to the New York Times, BMPO is allied with 
an organization of Bulgarian Macedonians, with Marshal 
Tito’s forces in Yugoslavia, and with Greek. Communist 
troops who have their headquarters at Skoplje, Yugoslavia. © 

These groups constantly raid Greek Macedonia. Greece 
fears that as soon as British troops — which at present are 
trying to keep order in Macedonia — leave Greece, BMPO 
will overrun Greek Macedonia. To protect herself, Greece 
has asked the U.N. for a strip of southern Bulgaria that in- 
cludes strategic mountain passes to Macedonia. - 

Macedonia is an important prize to Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia for three reasons. First, Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bul- 
garia have Communist governments friendly to Russia, but 
the Greek govetnment is not Communist and leans toward 
Britain. If Yugoslavia or Bulgaria annexes Macedonia, or 
makes Macedonia an independent Communist state, Greece 
will have a noose of pro-Russian countries around its neck. 
Second, control of Macedonia would put Yugoslavia or Bul- 
garia next door to the important Dardanelles straits. Third, 
control of Macedonia would give Yugoslavia or Bulgaria 
the city of Salonika, which is the second largest in Greece 
and the Aegean Sea’s best port. Salonika is the “back door 
to Eastern Europe.” 


Problem for United Nations 


Marshal Tito, Premier of Yugoslavia, will request the 
United Nations to look into the situation in Macedonia 
when it considers the protection of smal] nations and minori- 
ties. Tito has charged that Greek monarchist groups and 
government agencies, as well as illegal bands, are trying 
to terrorize minorities in Macedonia. 

Through the centuries, Salonika has been a center of re- 
ligion. St. Paul wrote two Epistles to its people (Thessaloni- 
ans I and II). On one of the rocky peninsulas protecting ~~ 
Salonika perch the 20 Byzantine monasteries of Mt. Athos, 
1,000-year-old capital of the Greek Orthodox Church. e 

Salonika also has been a hub of wars and massacres. In 
its hippodrome Emperor Theodosius slaughtered 7,000 vic- 
tims. Greeks today eye the Macedonian border, afraid that 
Salonika’s bloody history is not ended. R 
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Packhorse librarians deliver books and 
Magazines to homes in remote places. 









In rural areas without libraries, bookmobiles 
follow scheduled routes to distribute books. 





For young and old, public libraries are an almost limitless source 
of books for fun and instruction. Libraries are.supported by taxes. 


Yourtown’s 


ELLO, Public Library? Can you tell me on what 
H river the Grand Coulee dam is built?” 

Yes, the library knows the answer. But it’s not 
telling — at least not over the phone. Swamped with tele- 
phone calls for help on prize-winning questions in radio quiz 
shows, librarians in New York and other cities rebelled. 

“We can’t help people win quiz prizes and do our regular 
work too,” complained the librarians. 

While they refused to help would-be quiz kids and 
parents over the phone, they did decide to post the answer 
on library bulletin boards. Some librarians admitted that 
they had a double reason for doing this. 

“We'll give them the answers,” they said, “and at the 
same time get more people to realize the hundreds of ways 
in which public libraries serve the community.” 


What Do You Know About Your Library? 


These librarians have concrete evidence that many citizens 
of the community do not know much about public libraries. 
The evidence comes from a public opinion poll conducted 
in 17 large cities last year by the National Opinion Research 
Center of Denver, Colo. Almost half the people interviewed 
did not know where libraries got their money, or even that 
they were public institutions. Sixty-three per cent did not 
know whether their libraries got enough financial support 
to give the community adequate service. 

“When more people realize how important the public 
library is to them and that they support it themselves 
through taxes, they will help us fight for more and better 
libraries,” says the American Library Association, official 
organization of the library profession. 

Next week, November 10 to 16, is National Book Week. 
Celebrated for more than a quarter of 
a century, this week is a good time to 
start thinking about the value of books 
and a free public library in your own 
community. 

Start by making a quick mental check 
of the number of books and magazines 
you use each year. Think of those you 
read for school, for entertainment, and 
for information on current events. What 
if you had no library from which to 
borrow these books, and you had to 
buy them all yourself? Obviously you 
could never afford it. Your sources of 
both knowledge and _ entertainment 
would be cut more drastically than you 
might imagine. 

Ever since writing was invented, men 
have collected reading mategial. The 
Assyrians kept their records on clay 
tablets. The Greeks and Romans had 
libraries filled with thousands of rolls 
of papyrus and parchment. Only after 
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printing was invented, however, were 
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there enough books so that whole masses of people could 
learn to read. But libraries still were not open to the general 
public. The libraries we have today, where free reading 
material is available to the whole community, were first 
thought of in this country in the early nineteenth century. 

Before then, there were subscriptign libraries in the 
United States. The first one was founded in 1781 in Phila- 
delphia by Benjamin Franklin, who is often called the 
“Father of the Circulating Library.” He got about 50 persons 
to agree to pay 40 shillings the first year and 10 shillings a 
year thereafter. The idea worked so well that many other 
towns started subscription libraries, “Franklin’s first” still 
exists and now operates as part of the public library system 
of Philadelphia. It is called the Free Library. 


How First Free Libra:y Was Established 


it was the little town of Peterborough, New Hampshire, 
that established the first free public library, supported by 
the community through taxes. This was in 1833. Fifteen 
years later, the city of Boston was given permission by the 
Massachusetts legislature to raise $5,000 a year for a public 
library. Opened in 1854, this was the first large municipal 
library in the country. It tried to supply popular books for 
people to enjoy, in addition to reference and technical books. 

In the meantime, a state law was passed authorizing 
publicly-supported libraries in every Massachusetts town. 
Several other states copied the Massachusetts plan. People 
were realizing that in a democracy, where citizens must be 
well-informed, public libraries were as essential as public 
schools. Library clubs were formed by men and women all 
over the country, to organize or improve public libraries. 
The American Library Association, founded in 1876, took 
the lead in putting more and better libraries into American 
communities. 

One of the biggest boosts to the free public library move- 
ment was given by Andrew Carnegie, the millionaire steel- 
maker. Personally, and through the Carnegie Corporation, 
he gave funds to towns and cities for library buildings. The 
funds were given on condition that the communities would 
then maintain the libraries through taxes. Andrew Carnegie 
gave more than $41,000,000 for the building of 1,681 
libraries. 

We have reached the stage today where we have more 
than 8,000 public libraries. From the bookmobiles that 
travel to outlying districts, to the huge Library of Congress 
in the nation’s capital — these treasure houses of knowledge 
and enjoyment truly make up “the people’s university.” 

Today’s libraries do more than furnish books, magazines, 
apd newspapers. They also serve the community in other 
ways. They review new books in newspapers and on the 
tadio. They hold lectures on subjects of popular interest. 
They exhibit pictures, shc~ film-, conduct concerts of 
recorded music. }‘any libraries even lend phonograph 
records in the same way they lend books. 

Not all communities can afford all these services. In fact, 





there are still 35,000,000 people in thc United States who 


What do you know about the 
library problems of your 


community? What can you do to help? 


have no public library service at all! About 80 per cent 
of these citizens live in rural areas. 

- These people are being deprived of an important means 
of education because the local governments under which 
they live cannot provide the necessary funds. Some areas 
have solved the problems of reaching these thinly populated 
areas by setting up county and regional libraries. Sometimes 
these are part of a city library system. Sometimes they are 
separate units, There is a centrally located headquarters, 
which has branches in towns and villages throughout the 
region, 

More and more counties are using bookr..obiles to bring . 
books to the people. Large cities also use the “Library 
on Wheels” to reach outlying districts where there are no 
branches. Kentucky has a system of “pack horse” librarians. 
On a horse or mule, the librarians ride with books and 
periodicals to isolated mountain cabins. Despite all these 
devices, there are still 587 counties in this country without 
any public library service at all. Even though the states also 
provide extension services, they are not reaching enough 
people in rural areas. 

When the new Congress meets in January, it will be asked 
to consider a bill which aims to extend library service 
to these “book-less” citizens. This Library Demonstration 
bill would provide funds to states for the next four years. 
The money would be used to start library services in areas 
that do not have such services at present. The sponsors of 
the bill predict that when a state has demonstrated how 
library service can be had, communities will be eager to 
cooperate with the state and continue the service after 
Federal aid is withdrawn. 


What You Can Do to Improve Your Library 


Even in large cities, there is much room for improved 
library service. The American Library Association has 
estimated that the minimum level of service costs one dollar 
per person per year. Yet the latest statistics show that this 
country spends only 58 cents per person. 

If you think the library in your community could be 
improved, take a tip from what the people of Buffalo, New 
York, did this year. Because they believed that the City 
Council was not appropriating enough for the public library, 
various organizations and individual citizens formed an 
Association for Library Improvement. High school students ~ 
joined with teachers, veterans, city employees, and other 
citizens in appearing before the Council and arguing for 
better library service. They urged the people of Buffalo 
to write to the mayor and councilmen. 

As a result of this campaign, the councilmen realized 
that the people really appreciated what their library did 
for them. They increased the appropriation for Buffalo’s two 
libraries by $58,000. During 1946-47 the city of Buffalo 
will be spending $1.05 per person for library service — the 
first time it has spent more than the minimum. 

Find out what needs to be done to improve the library 
in your community. Then help to do it — and help yourself. 
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STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 





classroom 


I. MACEDONIA 


Underline the word or phrase which 
correctly answers the following sen- 
tences. Each counts 2. Total 20. 


1. Coastal Macedonia is watered by 


the river: 


(a) Vardar (c) Rhine 
(b) Danube (d) Volga 
2. The British and Americans fi- 


nanced the rehabilitation of Greek ref- 
ugees in 1923 from: 
(a) Italy (c) Romania 
(b) Rhodes (d) Turkey 
$. The Macedonians’ main crop is 
(a) chocolate 
(b) grapes 
4. Laboratories all over 
use Macedonian: 
(a) honey 
(b) opium 
5. The BMPO, headed by Ivan Mi- 
khailov, is sponsored by: 


(c) wheat 
(d) tobacco 


the world 


(c) apricots 
(d) wax 


(a) England (c) Bulgaria 
(b) Turkey (d) Thrace 

6. Salonika is the best port on the: 
(a) Aegean (c) Adriatic 

(b) Marmara (d) Mediterranean 


7. Mt. Athos is the site of the capital 
of the: 
(a) Roman Catholic (c) Delphic Oracles 
Church (d) Greek Orthodox 
(b) Rosicrucians Church 


8. Macedonia was populated mostly 
by Greeks until the migration of the: 

(a) Russians (c) Turks 

(b) Jews (d) Slavs 


9. Macedonia is located between the 
Mesta River and the: 


may 
of the semester to the student with the best record in WORLD WEEK 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


btain one key, to be awarded at the end 


(c) Urals 
(d) Dolomites 


(a) Carpathians 
(b) Tchar-Dagh 
Mts. 

10. Greece has asked the U.N. for a 
strip of southern: 
(a) Romania 
(b) Yugoslavia 


(c) Bulgaria 
(d) Albania 


My Score 


ll. RUSSIA 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left and place 
the proper number in the parentheses. 
Each counts 3. Total 30. 


1. Russ Vikings (  ) anti-Bolsheviks 
during civil war 
first organized 
revolt against 
the Tsar 

last of the Ro- 
manov rulers 
re-organized 
Russia along 
western lines 
exterminated 
the boyars 
Bolshevik who 
advocated world 
revolution 


2. Ivan the Terrible’ 


8. Boris Gudonov ( 


( 
4. Peter the Great 


~— 


5. Alexander II (¢ 
( 


~~ 


6. Nicholas II 


7. Leon Trotsky (_) established serf- 
dom 
) sold Alaska to 
8. Sergei Kirov the United 
States 
9. Whites ( ) first settled 
Russia 
) Once Stalin’s 


10. Decembrists chief lieutenant 


My Score 


iil. BATTLE FOR BOOKS 


Some of the following statements are 
true, some false. Place T or F in the 


parentheses. Each counts 3. Total 15. 


1. The Assyrians kept their records 
on clay tablets. (_ ) 

2. Greeks and Romans built huge li- 
braries with rotary presses. (_ ) 

3. The circulating library was first 
run on a subscription basis. (__) 

4. The first municipal library in 
America was in New York. (_) 

5. Bookmobiles have failed in bring- 
ing books to the people. (__) 


My Score 


IV. WHO’S WHO 


Can you supply the missing words? 
Each is a key to the sentence and has 
been taken from the article. Each 
counts 5. Total 20. \ 


1. Augustus Giegengack is the 
U.S. Public Printer since the office was 
established. 

2. Molotov is a member of Russia’s 

, which forms that coun- 
try’s policy. 

8. When in Moscow the Molotovs 
live in the — : 

4. The U.S. Secretary of State comes 
from the state of 











My Score 


V. TREATY RECOMMENDATIONS 


Underline the proper word or phrase 
which completes the following sen- 
tences. Each counts 5. Total 15. 


1. Italy is to cede the Dodecanese 
Islands to: 
(a) Yugoslavia (c) United Nations 
(b) England (d) Greece 

2. Transylvania will be lost to Ro- 
mania by: 
(a) Ukraine (c) Hungary 
(b) Czechoslovakia (d) Bulgaria 

8. From Finland Russia will receive 
the ice-free port of: 


(a) Danzig (c) Riga 
(b) Helsingfors (d) Petsamo 
My Score Total Score 








WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


Match the personalities with the cam- 
paign slogans and descriptions which 
_ were applied to them. The dates of 

each will be a ready reference point 
from which you can make your selec- 
tion. Place the letters in the paren- 
theses. 


1. Free soil, free speech, free labor, 


free men. (1856) ( ) 


2. Tippecanoe and_ Trler, 
(1840) ( ) 
3. Back to normalcy. (1920) (_ ) 


4. Unconditional Surrender. (1869) 


too. 


( 

5. Let us have done with wiggle 
and woggle. (1916) (_ ) 

6. Two families in every garage. 
(1946) ( ) 

7. The Kansas Lochinvar. (1936) 
(9 


8. Advance agent of prosperity. 
(1896) ( ) . 

9. The forgotten man. (1932) (_ ) 

10. The Happy Warrior. (1928) 
( 

a-Harding; b-Truman;_ c-Landon; 
d-Grant; e-Fremont; f-Tyler; g-Smith; 
h-Roosevelt; i-Wilson; j-McKinley. 


*(3)-O1 
*(q)-6 S(D-g *(9)-2 *(q)-9 ‘(IS 
*(P)-b *(®)-8 *(¥)-3 *(9)-1 psomnewyas 
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The ‘Ernest Babcocks, Junior and Senior, model plarie 
speed champs from Morris Plains, N. J. Here in their 
home workshop, tinkering with their stubby Class C” 
model “Jughaid” (Yep, made with an X-acto!) which in 
unofficial practice flights has made as much as 130 mph. 


MEET THE CHAMPS...THE BABCOCK TEAM 


..eand read what they say about X-acto! 


When thirteen-year-old Ernest Babcock asked 
his Dad for a model plane kit four Christmases 
ago, he got an X-acto Knife Chest, too. But, 
neither father nor son dreamed, then, that they’d 
become the nationally famous model plane team 
they are today. 


Dad designs the planes, Junior flies them, but 
both work at building them with their trusty 
X-actos. Together, the amazing Babcocks have 
broken more records and run away with more 
top prizes than most ordinary mortals ever 
heard of. 


Anyone who ever put a knife to wood knows 
a brilliant record like this takes more than ex- 
pert skill in designing and handling the planes. 


Hobbycrafter’s Dream Gift. No. 85 X-acto Tool 
Chest—3 all-metal knives; full assortment of 
blades; saw; sander; stripper; planer; drills 
and holders; steel ruler; complete in wooden 
chests, $12.50. 


It takes the patience of a saint in building ac- 
curate models. And it takes good, dependable 
tools. 

So when the Babcocks say, “We’ve used 
X-acto Knives since we first began building 
models, and find them the handiest tools to have 
ina model shop” ... there’s a tip for you, brother! 


13 Blade Shapes Quickly Interchangeable! 


X-acto is tops, as well, for whittlers, paper 
sculptors, or any other hobbycrafter, be he ama- 
teur or expert. With 13 scalpel-sharp blades and 
3 safety-grip handles (all-metal, no more sub- 
stitute plastics!) you'll do a slicker job, and 
quicker, when you use super-sharp X-acto. 


KNIVES &TOOLS 
At hardware, hobby and gift shops 


®: 


ALL METAL 

X-acto No. 2 Solid 

Duraluminum 

Knife. . 50c 

With 5 assorted blades, 
Other X-acto 


50¢ to $12.50. 


X-acto Crescent 
Products Co., Inc., 
440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada: Handi- 
craft Tools, Ltd., Her- 
mant Bldg., Toronto. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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WORLD PEACE was discussed by 140 foreign women representing 53 countries and 50 
a. women at International Assembly of Women, South Kortright, N. Y. Delegates included 








Miss Emily Bishart (right), Transjordan, and Mrs. Haydard Mah d, Iraq. As bly rec 
raised living standards in all nations by greater distribution of wealth, also that all 
nations should cooperate with International Trade Organization to lower trade tariffs. 


No Czechoslovakia Credit 


What Happened: Loose talk by 
Czechoslovakia has cost her $90,000,- 
000 in credits. Annoyed by Czechoslo- 
vak charges that we are using our eco- 
nomic power for purposes of “imperial- 
ism” and to “enslave” the world, the 
U. S. State Department .nswered the 
charges. The answer took two forms. 
The State Department stopped the 
$40,000,000 credit extended to Czecho- 
slovakia last spring for the purchase of 
surplus United States Army equipment 
in Europe. It also asked the U. S. Ex- 
port-Import Bank to cancel] another 
$50,000,000 credit to Czechoslovakia 
for raw materials and rehabilitation. 

The Czechoslovak Embassy was no- 
tified of this action in a memorandum 
submitted to it by William L. Clayton, 
Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. It has been known for some 
time that Washington was “peeved” by 
the accusations made by Czechoslovak 
representatives at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference and in the Czech and Soviet 
press. These accusations say that we 
are employing credit to further a policy 


of economic imperialism in Europe: 

The United States government was 
also displeased with the agreement 
which Czechoslovakia recently con- 
cluded with Romania. This agreement 
provides for the resale to Romania, at 
a profit, the $10,000,000 worth of sur- 
plus material which Czechoslovakia has 
purchased from us, 

Formally, in its memorandum to the 
Czech government, the State Depart- 
ment set forth the following reasons for 
the suspension of the $90,000,000 cred- 
its to Czechoslovakia: 

(1) Misinterpretation by Czechoslo- 
vakia of America’s motives in extending 
economic assistance to European coun- 
tries; 

(2) Improved economic conditions 
in Czechoslovakia, as compared with 
other war-ravaged countries; and 

(3) The proposed resale by Czecho- 
slovakia of American surplus property 
to Romania. 

What’s Behind It: Uncle Sam does 
not want to be either an Uncle Shylock 
or an Uncle Sucker. He has spent 
nearly $52,000,000,000 on Lend-Lease 
aid and relief to our wartime allies. 


Much of it went to countries behind 
the Soviet “Iron Curtain.” Admittedly, 
that money was well spent and Uncle 
Sam expects no thanks for it. But he is 
incensed at the propaganda which at- 
tempts to paint him as an “imperial- 
ist” grown rich on the war. The rebuke 
administered by Washington to Czecho- 
slovakia may have been aimed at points 
farther East. 


Civil War Divides China 


What Happened: An eleventh-hour 
attempt to halt the civil war in China 
was recently made by President Chiang 
Kai-shek. It is believed to be his very 
“last offer” to the Chinese Communists, 
He proposed, briefly, that (1) both 
sides simultaneously issue a cease-fire 
order, and (2) that the Communists 
agree to participate in the National As- 
sembly, which is to meet this month for 
the purpose of drafting a new consti- 
tution. The offer was made by President 
Chiang after conferring with Gen. 
George C.- Marshall, President Tru- 
man’s special envoy to China, and U. S. 
Ambassador John Leighton Stuart. 

The Communists at first rejected 
President Chiang’s offer and submitted 
a counter-offer of their own. They asked 
that the Government withdraw its 
troops to positions held last January 18, 

What’s Behind It: It is highly doubt- 
ful whether the Communist counter- 
proposal will be acceptable to the na- 
tional government. If the government 
withdraws its troops to their January 
13 positions, it would have to give up 
large areas captured from the Commu- 
nists in recent months, among them the 
strategic cities of Kalgan and Chengteh. 


France Divided in Three 


What Happened: There is fast and 
furious “horse-trading” going on among 
French politicians these days. It’s all 
behind the scenes. And the results are 
still uncertain. 

This much is known, however. The 
MRP (the Popular Republican Move- 
ment) recently invited the Socialist 
party to join it in a bloc of democratic 
parties against the Communists. But 
the Socialists cold-shouldered the idea. 

A day later the Socialists were 
courted again. This time by the Com- 
munists who urged them to join 4 
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“united front” of the two parties. This, 
too, was declined with a curt, “No, 
thank you.” The Socialists are wary of 
the Communists’ kinks with Moscow. 

Thus it seems as if all three parties 
will be campaigning on their own for 
the coming November 10 elections. 

What’s Behind It: The root of 
France’s political difficulties is that no 
one of the parties has a majority in the 
National Assembly. For this reason, all 
recent governments have been coali- 
tions of the three major groups — the 
MRP, the Socialists, and the Commu- 
nists. These three jointly “authored” 
France’s new constitution, representing 
a compromise of conflicting views. 

When it was recently submitted to a 
referendum, the charter was approved 
by a majority of only one million votes. 
Over 30 per cent of the French voters 
did not even go to the polls. Spear- 
heading the campaign against the con- 
stitution is General Charles de Gaulle. 
How many followers he has is difficult 
to ascertain. A new reshuffling of po- 
litical strengths is expected in the 
November 10 elections. 


Limiting Election Funds 


What Happened: Too many people 
spend too much money in _ political 
campaigns which they expect will “pay 
off’ on Election Day, This, in effect, 
was the charge made by Representative 
J. Percy Priest,-Chairman of the House 
Campaign Expenditures Committee. 

After quizzing the ClO-Political Ac- 
tion Committee, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the Ku Klux 
Klan, and many other groups about 
their political activities, chairman Priest 
maintained that the Corrupt Practices 
Act, which limits campaign spending, 
is “riddled with loopholes.” When the 
new Congress convenes he intends to 
introduce a completely rewritten act to 
eliminate these holes. 

Testifying before the committee, a 
spokesman for the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen said that his union had 
been prepared to spend up to $3,000,- 
000 in this year’s Congressional cam- 
paigns. An NAM witness said that his 
organization had no political activity 
fund, but issued “educational” mate- 
tial. A representative of CIO-PAC told 
the committee that his organization 
used the money contributed by mem- 
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bers to send out “educational” litera- 
ture (such as “good” and “bad” Con- 
gressional voting records), and to give 
advice to local groups organizing for 
political activity. He disclosed that in- 
dividual contributions from union mem- 
bers from this work had fallen far short 
of the $1,000,000 goal. 

What’s Behind It: Because it saw 
danger of corruption where large 
amounts of money were spent in polit- 
ical campaigns, Congress since 1907 
has been passing laws limiting expendi- 
tures. Present rules are contained in 
(1) the Corrupt Practices Act of 1925, 
which limits the amounts candidates 
for Congress may spend, prohibits con- 
tributions by national banks or corpora- 
tions, and requires candidates and po- 
litical committees. to file reports with 
Congress of their receipts and expendi- 
tures; (2) the Hatch Act of 1940, 
which puts a $5,000 ceiling on political 
contributions by any individual] or or- 
ganization, and a $3,000,000 ceiling 
on contributions to and expenditures 
by any “political committee”; and (3) 
the Smith-Connally Act of 1943, which 
forbids labor organizations to “make a 
contribution” to any campaign for Fed- 
eral office. 

But there are numerous examples of 
groups and individuals getting around 
these laws. In the 1944 campaign, for 
example, six wealthy party supporters 
contributed an average of $25,000 
apiece by splitting the gifts among sev- 
eral members of their families. CIO- 
PAC keeps to the letter of the law by 
not making direct money contributions 
to candidates. Before the 1948 presi- 
dential election, Congress will undoubt- 
edly attempt to prevent such violations 
of the “spirit” of the law. 


Price and Wage Controls 


What Happened: Having set a No- 
vember 1 deadline for scrapping most 
wartime price controls, the Administra- 
tion speeded up its decontrol program. 
In line with the “orderly retreat” 
planned by OPA officials after Presi- 
dent Truman removed meat price ceil- 
ings, controls were lifted on coffee, 
oleomargarine, shortening, mayonnaise, 
and salad dressing. They were also sus- 
pended from harness and riding equip- 
ment and allied products, considered 
“unimportant to the cost of living.” 


1946 


Ceilings were slated to come off the 
smal] part of the family food budget 


still under controls. The only ceilings — 


which would probably remain were — 
those on building materials, automo- — 
biles, rents, refrigerators, furniture, 
farm machinery, and basic clothing, 7 

In line with the trend toward speedy 
decontrol, the OPA released more than 


half of its employees, reducing its staff 


to a skeleton force. 

As the removal of price ceilings 
sent the cost of living upward, wage 
controls might also be removed soon. 

What’s Behind It: President Truman 
said in his speech decontrolling meat, — 
“, . + we shall all have to exercise re- 
straint and common sense if inflation is — 
to be avoided and adequate produc- 
tion is to be achieved.” As more and 
more controls were lifted, it became 
more and more apparent that all Amer- - 
icans must heed this plea if the nation 
is to avoid economic disaster. 


Sugar Strike in Hawaii 


What Happened: The country’s sweet 
tooth ached as the sugar shortage con- 
tinued. Part of the shortage was due to 
the strike of 25,000 Hawaiian sugar 
workers which has been going on since 
September 1. 

Members of the CIO International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, the workers left their jobs to 
support demands for a wage raise from 
the present 41-43c an hour to 65 cents 
an hour. They also ask a reduction in 
the work week from 48 hours to 40 
hours, and a union shop. 

The Hawaiian sugar industry re- 
fused the hours and union-shop de- 
mands. They did make two wage offers 
— one of 50 cents an hour, the other of 


65 cents if workers would pay for the ™ 





Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


Will It Be Cooked? 





housing, medical care, and other facili- 
ties now furnished free. The union re- 
fused both offers. 

What’s Behind It: Plantation owners 
argue that they already pay the highest 
wages in the sugar industry, and that 
they cannot afford to increase their 
Wage offers. While the workers hold 
out for more, the world loses 80,000 
tons of sugar a month. The United 
States gets about 850,000 tons of 
Hawaiian sugar annually —its third 
largest source. Cuban cane sugar comes 
first, and domestic beet sugar second. 


= ‘HERE AND THERE” 


We'll -Take Strawberry. Carlos P. 
Romulo is ambassador-at-large of the 
newly-born Philippine Islands republic. 
He sometimes finds the going a little 
rugged in the course of his diplomatic 
travels. He wrote home from London: 
“There is no bread, no butter, no sugar. 
There are not even napkins on the 
tables. On the streets there are no 
cabs. There is no sunshine and there 
are no pretty girls. I'll take Manila.” 

Lease Expires on Election Day. The 
housing shortage raises its ugly head 
wherever you turn, discovered the In- 
dependent Veterans Committee sup- 





‘porting Robert H. Thayer, a Congres- 
sional nominee in Brooklyn, New York. 
For lack of. a better place, the Com- 
mittee set up its headquarters in a 








tent pitched right in the middle of 
the candidate’s congressional district. 
Thayer, incidentally, is assistant com- 
missioner of the N. Y. State Division 
of Housing. 

What's All the Shootin’ For? Mem- 
~ bers of the Minot, North Dakota, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, in their enthu- 
Siasm to promote international good 
will, narrowly avoided an embarrassing 
situation. The Jr. C. of C. invited the 
members of the U.N. Military Commit- 
tee — high-ranking officers of nations on 
the Security Council — to come to Minot 
on a pheasant hunting trip. The state 
game commissioner later discovered 
that an obscure North Dakota game 
law prohibits aliens from hunting in the 
state. The necessary legal exception was 
made hurriedly before the generals and 
admirals arrived. 


United Nations News 











PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 





Spain and World Court 


Like the proverbial bad penny, 
Franco Spain keeps turning up at the 
U.N. Security Council. This time it was 
during a discussion of the International 
Court of Justice. 

The Polish representative, Oscar 
Lange, introduced a resolution urging 
the eleven-nation Council to bar 
Franco Spain from access to the world 
court. He pointed out that at San Fran- 
cisco and Potsdam, Spain was forbid- 
den membership in the United Nations 
so long as Generalissimo Franco re- 
mained in power. Therefore, he argued, 
it would be the height of inconsistency 
to allow a representative of the Spanish 
dictator to plead a case before the court. 

A contrary view ‘was taken by the 
American delegate, Herschel V. John- 
son. Even though the United States 
Government disapproves of the Franco 
regime in Spain, he stated, it believes 
that no country should be excluded 
from: the world court. 

“In our country,” he said, “we abide 
by the principle that every man, even 
a criminal, is entitled to impartial jus- 
tice.” 


United Nations seal 


When a vote was taken, it was dis- 
covered that the Polish resolution was 
defeated, 7 to 4 — with Poland, Russia, 
France, and Mexico constituting the 
minority. 


Carnegie Mansion to U.N. 


The U.N. has just acquired — by loan 
or outright gift— one of New York’s 
most palatial homes, the Carnegie 
Mansion. It will be used as a club and 
office building. 

The mansion is located on Manhat- 
tan’s swank Fifth Avenue at Ninety- 
First Street. The building with its sur- 
rounding grounds covers an _ entire 
blockfront on the avenue. 

The mansion was built at the turn of 
the century by Andrew Carnegie, the 
steel magnate, and is said to have cost 
him a million dollars. There are thirty 
large bedrooms, most of them with 
baths, a great portrait gallery and 
numerous stately drawing rooms. 

United Nations representatives re- 
ported that they had found the rooms 
and furnishings “in perfect condition.” 
Since the rent was set at zero, there 
was no complaint on that score either. 





Press Assn. 


U. S. DELEGATION TO U.N. ASSEMBLY includes (left to right) Representative Charles 
Eaton, Mrs. Roosevelt, former Senator Warren R. Austin (head of Delegation), Representative 
Helen Gahagan Douglas. (Standing) are Charles Fahy, legal adviser from State Department, 
Representative Sol Bloom, and Adici Stevenson of State Dept. Delegates not shown in photo 





are Sen. Connally and promi R 


Sen. Vandenberg and John Foster Dulles. 


Delegates were appointed by Mr. Truman. Dulles, Stevenson, Douglas, Eaton are alternates. 
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« had tricked him 


HUNTING WEATHER 


S HE followed the cinder path 
between the deserted tennis 
courts and Sturdevant Hall, 

Philip Royce had a simple and pleasing 
thought: it felt like snow. He flipped 
his cigarette away and drew a long, 
deep breath. There was a cold softness 
in the air. From the campanile, the bells 
struck the three-quarters-hour and the 
sound hovered around him, mellow and 
strong, On the chill air the vibration of 
the deep note faded slowly. The sky 
was gray and still. 

He imagined white flakes falling, fall- 
ing out of that stillness. It gave him a 
childish pleasure, a pleasure out of 
keeping with his lined lean face and the 
zippered brief case under his arm. 

He turned into the broad walk at the 
corner of the quad. A janitor was sweep- 
ing leaves and a few black lopsided 
walnuts from the steps of Carson Hall. 

“Morning, Mr. Royce,” he said. 
“Feels like snow.” 

Philip nodded, and the janitor leaned 
on his broom, “I guess you didn’t see 
much snow, out there in the Pacific.” 

“No,” Philip said, “we didn’t.” 

It was surprising how many old, 
half-familiar things you rediscovered 
when you came back. How the girls 
went by loaded with books and papers 
and notebooks, with feathered arrows 
for archery and drawing boards for art 
class; and the boys went by empty- 
handed. How, between bells, knots of 
students gathered on the walks, their 
voices making a friendly web around 
them. How the light shafted through 
the tall library windows, warming the 
ranks of dictionaries and encyclopedias 
on the reference wall. Sometimes he 
found himself- walking delicately, like 





By Walter Havighurst 


a man in the dark, groping his way 
among the remembered things. Now it 
was just weather —a gray sky with a 
softness in the chilly air. “Hunting 
weather,” he remembered suddenly, and 
it pleased him like a new whispered 
secret he had with himself. He was 
back, then, in the Wabash bottoms with 
a .22 cradled in his arms, watching the 
frozen brush, whipping the rifle to his 
shoulder as a rabbit streaked for cover. 
A low gray sky that could have hidden 
a whole fleet of Nicks or Zeros, but at 
that time you didn’t look up with! ears 
straining for the distant drone of mo- 
tors. You called it hunting weather and 
thought about rabbit tracks stitched 
across a blank white field of snow. 
Methuen was in the office, his jaw 
clamped on his pipe, bent over some 
typed pages. As he looked up, the 
lamplight flashed in his glasses. “Good 
morning, Phil.” . 
When Philip was settled opposite him 
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at the double desk, Methuen pushed his — 
manuscript away. “Tuesday,” he said. 
“And I’ve got that course again.” 

“Which one?” 

“The Meaning of the War. I wish 
you'd. teach it, Phil. You’ve only got 
one course.” 

“That’s all the doc would let me.” 

“But this is just your dish. You could 
do it easily, and do it so it counts. You 
could make it mean something.” 

The light played over his glasses but 
Philip knew the look beneath them. 
Wherever he met his colleagues he read 
the curiosity and envy in their eyes. 
He wondered why they couldn’t see 
the envy he had for them, with their 
lives all one piece behind them —all 
one logical, familiar piece. 

Methuen leaned in his chair and the 
swivel squealed thinly. “When we first 
talked about this course it sounded real. 
Make history mean something. Show 
how it has brought us where we are. 
I wrote up a fancy syllabus — economic, 
political, ideological — it looked like a 
real course. But now half the class is 
returned soldiers, from Germany, Italy, 
India, the Philippines. When I see those 
boys, my outline goes empty.” 

Philip said, “It’s not empty to them.” 

Methuen leaned into the lamplight. 
“You know, Phil, those boys make me 
feel uncomfortable. It’s nothing in them, 
you understand. They’re all right. It's 
in me. I feel — inadequate. I don’t even 
like the way they answer roll call— 
‘Here, sir.’ It makes me feel like ‘re- 
turning a salute.” 

“That’s a habit they'll soon get over. 
Then we'll complain because they 
haven’t any respect for their betters.” 

“I don’t feel like their betters,” 
Methuen said quickly. “That's the 
trouble. I feel unrelated to them, as if 
I didn’t talk their language.” 

“Army language,” Philip said, “is 
practically no language at all.” 

“You know what I mean. And you 
ought, to be teaching that course. You 
know what it’s about.” He stared mood- 
ily at his manuscript. “While I sat in 
this office you won the Silver Star.” 

Philip’s lighted match stopped half- 
way to his cigarette. There it was again. 

The weary, familiar struggle was 
starting in his mind again. The Silver 
Star, buried under his socks in the sec- 
ond drawer of his chest in his bedroom 
at the Campus Club. It wasn’t so much 
that he couldn’t tell Methuen, or any- 
body else about it. It was that he 
couldn’t even tell himself. He didn’t 
know. When there’s a_blacked-out 
place in your life you are cut off even 
from yourself. You're on a road with 
a bridge washed out behind you, 

The bell rang and suddenly the halls 
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were noisy. Methuen knocked his pipe 
out, his notes together, looked 
at his watch in the idle habit he had, 
and muttered something about “mean- 
ing of the war.” When he was gone 
Philip opened his brief case and took 
» out his notes on Tom Paine. The stu- 
» ~~ dents were settled when he entered the 
~ classroom. 

: There were three new class cards on 
his desk. He called the roll, adding the 
new names: Anderson, Koski, Cassiday. 
As he spoke the last name, something 
stirred in his memory, and the voice 
that answered, “Here, sir,” stirred it 
deeper. His eyes were drawn to the 
last row, the end seat. A red-haired boy 
with fair, pink skin and pale blue 
lighted eyes, Thin, he had the hospital 
look. But there was a straightness, a 
‘tautness in him. His eyes were on Philip 
Royce with an incredulous surprise. 

In the back of Philip’s mind names 
went racing: Camp Belden, Fort Doug- 
las, Sacramento, Martinez, Vallejo — 
where was it? Cassiday, Cassiday, 
where does he belong? 

He was pacing behind the desk then, 
talking to a history class about the 
stormy petrel of the American Revolu- 
tion. Stout, stubborn Tom Paine — not 
a summer soldier and a sunshine pa- 
triot, but a.man who took the hard 
way all his life. He didn’t want it easy. 

Something in his own voice startled 
him, and his eyes went back to the red- 
haired boy sitting in the corner chair. 




















































ae lecture went on, but Philip 
Royce could not forget the red-haired 
boy against the wall, and in his mind 
another voice was asking: Ponape, 
Guam, Leyte, Saipan — where was it? 
Why is he familiar? Where does he fit 
in? Now he had the disturbing impres- 
sion of two red-haired boys. A picture 
began to come back out of darkness, 
fatigue and chaos. He saw two of them 
walking with the same quick step, 
standing with the same straightness, 
alike as wooden soldiers. He tried to 
shake that confused image away, but 
the two boys would not become one. 
He saw them at the end of a file of re- 
placements reporting at company head- 
quarters on a beach of trampled sand — 
two slight, red-headed boys saluting 
rigidly. Their skin was fiery, the worst 
kind of skin out there. It never tanned 
or toughened under the equator’s sun; 
it burned and peeled and burned again. 
It flaked off white and left a tender 
pink skin, like a baby’s. 

Somewhere in his memory they stood 
up plainly, two boys, or one boy dupli- 
cated, with the skin flaked and scaling 
from their faces. . . 

“At that time,” his voice was saying, 
> “no one in the west end of London 

~ knew of Tom Paine’s existence. But a 








few years later, he had become a fiery 
colonial across the sea, and even the 
Pall Mall Tories knew his name and 
his principles. That year they wore hob- 
nails in the heels of their boots; on the 
left heel the nails made a letter T, on 
the right heel a letter P. With every in- 
dignant, stiff-legged step they declared 
they were treading on the vile princi- 
ples of Tom Paine.” 

While Philip Royce talked, his mem- 
ory was forming and reforming, like a 
kaleidoscope. In the convalescent hos- 
pital at Sierra Springs, the doctor had 
told them, all sitting in their drab bath- 
robes in a semicircle where the sun 
streamed through the windows: “There 
are doors you close and walk away 
from. You learn to keep a stream of 
thought free from a stream of memory. 
You learn not to mingle things that 
don’t belong together.” He had a little 
pointed beard and pinch-nose glasses. 
As he talked the roar of falling water 
was around his words. Outside the win- 
dows you could see the blue slopes of 
Mammoth Mountain and the high gran- 
ite ledges patched with snow. Some way 
that urgent, rushing water contradicted 
ail he said. There are streams too 
strong to govern; there are doors that 
burst open though you've carefully 
closed them. 

And now, out of one of those doors 
had come a red-haired boy sitting in 
the last row of a history class in an 
Indiana college. He belonged some- 
where in the swirling darkness of mem- 
ory. He belonged to Tinian or Rota 
Beach or Ponape, somewhere in a 
fierce sun on a gritty shore, with coral 
scratches on his hands and volcanic ash 
grimed in his uniform. 

For Royce the blackness of fatigue, 
the ache of sleeplessness, the numbness 
of unrelenting danger swept up again, 
like the smoke screen that moved across 
the valley where the Jap emplacements 
thundered. And two red-headed boys 
were there. He was still seeing double. 

“It made a difference,” he said, “for 
a man to come across the Atlantic, He 
breathed a new air here. He became a 
new man. Tom Paine never lost a cock- 
ney tongue —he called a lady a lydy 
and a shilling a bob. But his mind be- 
came Ameritan.” 

Across the quad the campanile bells 
began to chime the hour. The class was 
in motion. The three new boys lined up 
at the desk with their textbook procure- 
ment forms. “It takes your signature, sir, 
to get the textbook.” 

Philip entered the title and signed 
his name. “To catch up with the class,” 
he said, “you'll have to read the first 
five chapters.” 

Cassiday was the last one. “Thank 
you, Lieutenant,” he said. 


“Not any more,” Philip said quickly. - 





“I couldn’t believe it when you 


walked in, sir. Of course I knew the’ 


prof’s name. But I never thought of 
you.” 

“Probably didn’t 
name,” Philip said. 

The boy looked startled. “Oh, yes, I 
did, sir. How could I forget?” 

The smoke screen came down again, 
and once more there were two red- 
headed boys before him. 

“I never thought you’d be a prof — 
out there.” 

“When did you leave?” Philip asked. 

“You mean — the island?” 

“Yes.” 

“I left that month. March, it was. 
Then I was in Arizona seven months.” 

“Hospital?” 

“Yes, sir. Cerro Gordo.” 

Philip saw the blue eyes on him. He 
put out a hand, “I’m glad you're here.” 

“Thank you, Lieutenant. Pardon me 
— thank you, sir.” 


remember my 


l. the office, Methuen was lighting 
his pipe. “More new soldiers,” he said. 
“You have any, Phil?” 

“Yes. I had three.” 

After lunch he took the nap the doc- 
tor had ordered. He went to sleep eas- 
ily, but two hours later he was awake, 
unrested, troubled. He got up, dug un- 
derneath the socks in his second drawer 
and stared at the medallion on the wide 
silk ribbon. Between him and the Sil- 
ver Star came the image of two slight, 
tired, straight-standing boys with the 
skin off their faces. ... 

Outside, the sky was gray and close; 
Philip’s breath smoked thinly in the 
chilly air. “Hunting weather,” he told 
himself; trying to think of a white still 
fall of snow across the Wabash bottoms. 
But what he thought of was a tram- 
pled sea beach where the bulldozers 
were lunging at the shattered sand. He 
hurried on up the walk to University 
Hall. Inside, he found himself asking 
for James Cassiday’s service record. 

It didn’t tell him much. Date and 
place of birth, date of military induc- 
tion, date of discharge, date of arrival 
at the University, date of his room as- 
signment in Crosby Hall. 

That evening, with his pipe and his 
slippers and his books beside him, he 
couldn’t study. Something kept edging 
in. “Learn to keep the stream of thought 
free from the stream of memory,” the 
specialist had said, his voice half 
drowned in the roar of water down a 
mountainside, There was a pent-up 
stream, far off but rushing, rushing. It 
grew nearer, stronger, louder. Now it 
was not a stream of water but a stream 
of sound. He heard a crashing thunder 
and the hard, high drone of motors 


climbing. Then it came back, as it had 


(Continued on page 26) 
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you love to 


paint... 


Why don’t you 








try to win one ¢ 


Each of the $100 winners will also get national 
recognition — because grand prize entries are re- 
produced in full color on 300,000 big Ingersoll 
calendars for distribution to schools, libraries, 
magazine and newspaper offices, radio stations, 


and young people’s clubs all over the country! 


COntest closes March 23, 1947 arcs wn wor ar rscies or nevus ano nis 


fomous name 
in time 
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J HELLO, NAME'S PETE 
PETROLEUM PETE. OUGHT TO GET TO 
KNOW ME BETTER. AMERICA HAS 
TAPPED A TRILLION AND A QUARTER 
GALLONS OF ME OUT OF THE GROUND 
SINCE 1660, I'LL TELL YOU MY 
STORY... 
























DECAYING ANIMALS ANDO 
VEGETATION BURIED DEEP IN THE 
GARTH GRADUALLY TURNED INTO 

oO 











We . 5 Ae 3 
DEEPEST WELL IS 
1 26000 FEET DOWN. 











§ WAS PART OF 
THAT DINOSAUR’S BLUGBER A 
COUPLE OF MILLION YEARS AGO... 

















GIVE YOU SOME BEADS FOR THAT. 
I'VE RHEUMATISM. 








«JM 1846, DR. A. GESNER TURNED OIL 
INTO KEROSENE AND YOU SHOULD 








@il SEEPED INTO MANY WATER WELLS. AT 
TARENTUM, PENNSYLVANIA — 








WAVE SEEN THE EXCITEMENT... 























GO OUT AND 
FIND O1L / OIG DEEP 
IF YOU HAVE TO, 
BUT FIND IT/ 
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Y, MAN, THAT’S ROCK OIL. 


Zen (LL TAKE ALL YOU'VE GOT FOR 




















THIS GREAT 
REMEDY COMES 
FROM 400 FEET 
BELOW THE EARTH'S 
SURFACE. 

























CRACKING Olt, 

WE MADE GASOLINE. OIL 
MOVES THE WORLD, HEATS 
HOMES, TURNS THE WHEELS 
OF INDUSTRY. 
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Nineteen famous national indus- 
tries, forty-three leading depart- 
ment stores and seven newspapers 
join Scholastic Magazines as co- 
sponsors of Scholastic Awards for 
Talent for Tomorrow. Co-sponsor 
industries are: 


The Binney and Smith Co. 

The American Crayon Co. 

Higgins Ink Co. 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 

American Lead Pencil Co. 

Planters Nut and Chocolate Co. 

Strathmore Paper Co. 

U. S. Time Corporation 

Collier’s Magazine 

Delta Manufacturing Division, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

Aluminum Company of America 

Park Instrument Co. 

X-Acto Co. : 

General Electric Co., Lamp Depart- 
ment 

Ansco 

Quill and Scroll 

Royal Typewriter Co. 

C. G. Conn, Ltd. 

® National Biscuit Co. 


Are you a future 


Artist 
Composer 
Craftsman 
Writer 
Photographer 


Talent for TOMORROW 
is in the High School TODAY 


Scholastic Awards will help you to test YOUR spegial 


talents. Start your projects NOW. Complete them before 
the deadline. 


Plan to send your best creative school work in these 


fields: 
ART MUSIC 


WRITING INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Over 9,000 national and regional awards. 
More than $17,000 in cash awards. 60 scholarships 


Full details on how to submit your work for Scholastic Awards 

will be found in Rules Books for each of the five fields. Ask your 

teacher to let you see a copy of the Rules Book for work that you 

do best. If she does not have a copy write direct to Scholastic 

Awards, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Mention the field 
- of your major interest. 

































IT’S EASY... with 


PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 


With little time, money or effort, YOU can give 
the kind of Christmas gifts you've always 
wanted to be able to afford. You can duplicate 
the hand-painted ies, blouses, linens 
hankies and scarfs that are now all the vogue 
W's quick, easy fun — requires no art ability 
Send 25¢ for the ‘Do It Yourself’ booklet! 


DON’T MISS THIS CHANCE! 
$900 in Prizes 


re @way by The American Crayon Company 
the National Scholastic Contest. Enter the 
contest and win one of these awards 


Pictorial Award 


For the best examples of pictorial art in water 


coler, crayon, chalk painting, charcoal, 
lo, Sketcho, 6 prizes each — $25 
First; $15 Second; $10 Third, and ten other prizes. 


Award for Decorated Fabrics 


For the best examples of design applied to fab- 
tie using Textile Colors, Water Colors, Crayons 
or T . 3 prizes each — $25 First; $15 See- 
ond; $10 Third and ten other prizes 


Poster Award 


on any subject, 3 prizes 


best 
First Second: $10 Third. and 


Fer the 
cock — $25 First: 515 
ten other 


SEND TODAY! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Dept. S-15 Sandusky, Ohio 
( ) Send me “Do It Yourself’’ booklet 
I enclose 25c. 
( ) Send me “Winning Art Ideas” » FREE 
folio of practical helps for winning prizes. 
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steady.” Everything’s hunky-dory, 
you think. Then suddenly every- 
thing goes wrong. 

Your simple question, “Where 
would you like to go this evening?”, 
develops into an argument. Then, 
the next time you make a date with 
her, you have to break it. Things 
keep sliding downhill until the beau- 
tiful friendship comes to a bitter 
end. Sad, but true. Now you wish 
something had been done before it 
was too late. 

You wonder whether something 
could have been done. Well, let’s see. 


Ye have a girl; youre “going 


Q. Is a girl considered a “gold-dig- 
ger” if she likes the “better places”? 


A. What do you mean by “better 
places”? If Carol insists on going to 
swank places because she likes to tell 
her friends, “Oh, Jerry took me to the 
Starlight Roof Saturday night!” Jerry 
has a right to be insulted. He’s being 
used as a prop for Carol’s vanity. 

A genuine gal only enthuses over the 
fun she and Jerry had Saturday night — 
whether the fun took place in Jake’s 
Diner or at a friend’s home. Real fun 
comes from being with the gang, from 
doing things together. Real fun never 
has to cost money. If your enthusiasm 
depends on the state of your date’s 
wallet, it’s a pretty tinny enthusiasm. 

On the other hand, if you mean by 


a ha 
lop: 
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BOY dates GIRL 


“better places” the kind of places your 
parents would approve, that’s another 
story. If you mean you don’t like to go 
to “dives,” more power to you in being 
choosey. If your town boasts few appro 
priate hang-outs for tee1.-agers, you may 
have to insist on the “better places.” 
But if the “better places” cost more 
jack, you can’t expect to gad as often. 
You'll have to make sense equal dollars 
and help plan free entertainment in 
between. 


Q. When it’s necessary to break oa 
date, how should you go about it? 


A. Tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but! And add your sincere 
apologies. That’s all you can do. Any- 
thing less (not showing up) is bad 
manners; anything more (a manufac- 
tured alibi) is bad politics. 


Q. Is it all right for a boy and girl to 


exchange jewelry (class rings, pins, 
etc.)P 
A. To shout a loud, forbidding 


“No!” here would be a refusal to admit 
that there’s such a thing as sentiment. 
And there is sentiment in every human 
heart. Some people allow themselves te 
become sugary sentimental; other re- 
volt against such sugary sentimentality 
and become cynical. But honest senti- 
ment is a good thing. 

Just as there is honest sentiment at- 
tached to a keepsake that once belonged 
to your grandmother, so wearing a ring 





A birthday card would have been better than adding another wallet to his 
collection! The thought, not the cost, is what counts in giving gifts. 
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or pin of someone you like can have real 
meaning. It can mean much more than 
just advertising the fact that there is a 
“special bond” between you and Jack. 
But be sure that there is a sincere (and 
consequently, lasting) bond between 
you before you advertise! Deep-felt ties 
are a rare and precious thing. Expres- 
sions of such ties should also be rare. 

Wearing Jack’s class ring one month 
and Drake’s silver basketball the next 
merely advertises the fact that you're a 
collector of affections. If your “affection 
of the moment” isn’t “for keeps” (and it 
seldom is — in high school), why make 
it a meaningless game? You can be fond 
of Jack without decking yourself in 
medals of conquest. You can also avoid 
that embarrassing moment of returning 
the trophy — when the beautiful friend- 
ship has come to a bitter end. 


Q. When you want to break up with 
a girl and want to get your pin back, 
what can you do? 


A. Two things: (1) Ask her to return 
your pin. It no longer has any meaning 
for her and it rightfully belongs to you. 
(2) Watch your step the next time and 
don’t be so eager to pin °em down. 


Q. Is it all right for girls to give gifts 
to boys? 


A. A girl is never obligated to give a 
boy a gift and, unless you're “going 
steady” or he’s a friend of long stand- 
ing, better stick to cards at Christmas 
and for birthdays. They're always ap- 
preciated, and it’s your gesture of 
thoughtfulness, not the gift that counts. 

Girls should never be the first givers 
nor should they give expensive gifts. If 
you're giving a present to your “steady,” 
be careful that it doesn’t cost more than 
his gift to you. Play safe with an inex- 
pensive purchase and be sure that you 
aren't adding “one more” to his collec- 
tion of wallets. Whatever you give, 
he'll have to use —so make it truly 
useful! 


If you have questions similar to these, 
which you would like answered on this 
page, write them to Gay Head, Scholas- 
tic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Please do not ask for 
personal answers by letter nor enclose 
postage stamps. Sorry, but questions 
sent in will have to wait their turn, so 
don’t expect to see them in “the next 


issue.”’ 
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IN THE BIG GAMES! 


e Get your team to play better and score more touchdowns with 
the Spalding J5-V. 

Big time coaches select the J5-V for their teams, It’s America’s 
OFFICIAL Foot Ball! 

A secret Spalding process gives the leather extra life, toughness 
and a perfect surface for tossing more accurate passes and getting 
off better kicks, 

Your team deserves a GOOD foot ball, and the best of ’em all is 
the famous ... SPALDING J5-V FOOT BALL! 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Div. of Spalding Sales Corporation 
MEMBER OF THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
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in 
FINGER 
PAINTING 


or 


GENERAL 
DESIGN 


may be an important step 
to an interesting career 


fi you'd like to be an architect, interior 
decorator, display decorator, stylist, 
commercial artist, designer or kinder- 
garten teacher — winning a prize will 
not only bring you and your school 
honor, it may open doors of opportunity 
of priceless value. At the same time you 
receive actual money. $225 cash prizes 
for General Design and $75 for Finger 
Painting will be awarded. Ask your 
teacher how to get the Awards Rules 
booklet. 


Superior “Tools” Produce 
Superior Work 


You'll find real inspiration in the bril- 
liaft, even-flowing colors of Artista 
Tempera, Water Colors and Powder 
Paint; Crayola, Perma and Besco Cray- 
ons, Shaw Finger Paint, and Gold Medal 
Colored Chalk Crayons. Send today for 
FREE Booklet “S.A.,” a helpful guide 
in using these and other 
Gold Medal art products. 





Sponsored by 
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SWING, JAZZ, AND POPS 


#2++Blue Skies and I Don’t Know 
Enough About You (Columbia). Benny 
Goodman and Orch. Two swell songs 
dressed up by some very special Good- 
man clarinet work in the first choruses. 
Art Lund takes the vocals, doing I 
Don’t Know straight and Blue Skies in 
1920 jazz style. 

#++Lover’s Leap and High on a 
Windy Trumpet (Columbia). Les 
Brown and Orch. One of the records of 
the year. Wait till you hear Jimmy 
Zito’s trumpet work, Jeff Clarkson’s 
piano, and Ted Nash’s tenor sax! But 
don’t miss the rhythm section in the 
excitement. 

#OP Man River (Capitol). Pied 
Pipers, Paul Weston and Orch. Pleas- 
ant arrangement, but muddy recording. 
The turnover, #+Everybody Loves 
My Baby, is much clearer. Good har- 
mony from the Pipers with fill-in accom- 
paniment. 

#+#Chiquita Banana (Columbia.) 
Gene Krupa and Orch. The best re- 
cording of this song to date. Carolyn 
Grey does the calypso-type lyrics. 
#2#You May Love M., also well- 
arranged and played, makes a good 
contrast on the back. 

+I Want to Woogie Woogie (Co- 
lumbia). Buster Bennett Trio. O.K. if 
you haven’t had your fill of boogie 
woogie. The reverse is ++Don’t Jive Me 
Baby. The Trio is good, and perhaps 
later they'll turn out something worth 
owning. 

#South America Take It Away and 
Chiquita Banana (Columbia). Xavier 
Cugat and Orch. Two good songs bur- 
ied under Cugat’s too-smooth style. 

#Cynthia’s in Love (Columbia). 
Frankie Carle and Orch. Cynthia may 
be in love, but everyone else is bored. 
Things are more lively in +I’d Be Lost 
Without You, but the Carle style doesn’t 
mix with jazz piano. 

# +#Ole Buttermilk Sky (Columbia). 
Kay Kyser and Orch. This is a poor song 
which we usually wouldn’t recommend. 
But in Kyser’s hands it’s amusing and 
peppy. #+On the Wrong Side of You is 
the backing. 

Careless (Majestic). Eddy Howard 
Orch. Disappointing, uninspired 
work by the man who composed and 
sang this song to fame. To Each His 
Own on the turnover is a slight im- 
provement. 


AY om 4 ii 


Eo + Good. 


oY a | 
ty #? 


+ + Hf Best. 


VOCAL 


#+#+#0One Love (Columbia). Frank 
Sinatra. Frankie’s at his best on this 
waltz, singing in the intimate, straight- 
from-the-heart fashion that made him 
famous. The backing, +3¢+Some- 
where in the Night, is also first-rate. 

##HThat Little Dream Got No- 
where (Columbia). Dinah Shore. One of 
Dinah’s best. The flipover, #34:Two 
Silhouettes, continues the mellow mood 
and smooth, fluid singing. Meredith 
Willson provides good background. 


DEMOCRACY IN MUSIC 


##2#Thompson’s Testament of 
Freedom (Victor). Harvard Glee Club 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra. Ran- 
dall Thompson’s dramatic musical set- 
ting for some passages from Thomas 
Jefferson is rendered brilliantly by the 
Harvard Glee Club. Director Wood- 
worth is a little partial to his basses, but 
on the whole he brings out the best in 
both chorus and orchestra. 

Randall Thompson, one of the best 
contemporary composers, manages to 
stay away from the extreme techniques 
that label] music “modern.” His style 
combines the qualities of classical har- 
mony with the simple forthright expres- 
sion of American folk music. Testament 
of Freedom puts new life and meaning 
into some of Jefferson’s inspiring words. 
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pelever, adult humor. 


Here’s Morgan 


F THERE’S anything you don’t like 

about radio, tune in on Henry Mor- 
gan (ABC, Wednesdays, 10:30-11:00 
pm., E.S.T.). Your particular “pet 
peeve” is bound to receive a sound — 
and hilarious — drubbing at the hands 
of the zany, irrepressible Mr. Morgan. 

Radio commercials are the favored 
targets of Morgan’s potshots. When he 
goes to work on a sponsor’s product, he 
really plugs it full of holes. Morgan’s 
commercials are amusing, sardonic, and 
insulting. People listen to them because 
they're too funny to be missed. Without 
a sponsor when he began this new pro- 
gram several months ago, he invented 
imaginary products to riddle with ridi- 
cule. 

Target for one night was automo- 
biles: “Are you impatient to see the 
new Buskirk car?” he asked. “Well, so 
is the manufacturer. . . . Ladies and 
gentlemen, Buskirks are now rolling off 
the assembly line. As soon as we can 
keep them on the assembly line, we'll 
make deliveries.” 

Another time he waxed enthusiastic 
over Magoo planes which, he explained, 
are manufactured by “the same fine or- 
ganization which, during the crucial 
war years, turned out four million hand- 
knitted neckties.” 

“Magoo,” he went on to say, “is the 
first word in airplanes. The last word is 
— JUMP!” 

By now Morgan has his own bona- 
fide sponsor, whom he maltreats with 
the same overwhelming disrespect. 

Morgan writes all his own stuff, and 
takes most of the parts in his sketches. 

Commercial-wise listeners may won- 
der how Morgan managed to snag a 
half-hour of radio time, considering the 
royal ribbing he hands to radio every 
week. He offered his own explanation 
on his opening broadcast. It seems that 

. the network was suddenly stuck 
with thirty minutes of dead air. A vice- 
president suggested they get the Pub- 
lic Library to sponsor thirty minutes of 
silence. They were going to call it 
Program to Read By. But the library 
turned it down because they said they 
weren't getting a real thirty minutes of 
silence. At the opening the announcer 
said, ‘SHHHHHH!’ everybody 
turned it down, until they came to me.” 

Be that as it may, it was a lucky day 
for those radio listeners who appreciate 
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M-m-m! Dee-licious, dee-luscious Tootsie Rolls! 






As each chocolaty, chewy bite simply melts in 





your mouth, you can practically feel that good 






ol’ energy shootin’ to your muscles —even 






comin’ out of the wheels of your skates! Get yourself 






Tootsie Rolls in the big whopper jumbo size—it's the [> 






biggest-n-best value in America today! 


JUMBO SIZE 



















TAKE A TIP FROM THE 
PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


- Use VENUS Drawing Pencils 














Venus Drawing Pencils are 
engineered to give you 
drawing perfection without 
failure; accurately graded 
for uniformity in al’ 17 
degrees. . . strong in per- 
formance . . . smooth and 
clean in action 








VENUS—The 
Drawng Pencil 
with the green 
crackle finish! 


plus supplementary awards 
for your PENCIL DRAWINGS 


Plan now to enter the 
20th Annua! Scholastic 
Art Awards Contest. 
See your Art Teacher 








DRAWING PENCILS 


Amentcan Leap Pencit Company, Hosoxen, N. J. 





Hunting Weather 


(Continued) 


done so often in the hospital. The star- 
less, smoke-wreathed night, the sullen 
cannonading from the ridge, the tired 
cursing in the dark. The C. O. loomed 
up like a shadow and his voice was 
ragged. “Yes, sir,” Philip Royce said. 
He called his men. “We're going to 
locate that emplacement. I want vol- 
unteers.” 


L. broke off there. In the light of his 
study lamp, with his books beside him, 
his hands were shaking, his face 
streamed with sweat. He kept groping 
after it. But the memory was gone. 

He put on his shoes and got his over- 
coat. Night was the hardest time. Al- 
ready he had tramped out many miles 
in the dark streets of that Indiana 
town. But this time he couldn’t walk 
himself quiet. He saw the light in 
Frank Methuen’s study. He turned in. 

“I was about to call you,” Methuen 
said. “Ethel’s gone to a recital. I thought 
we might have a game of chess.” 

They set up the table near the glow 
ing fireplace and laid the pieces out. 

“You’ve kept your game up?” Philip 
asked, 

“No. I havent played at all. It 
seemed a waste, some way. That’s a 
bad thing about war, makes you feel 
guilty every time you unclench. But of 
course you couldn’t unclench.” His 
eyes were lifted and there was that 
gnawing envy in his voice. 

They had jumped the knights into a 
clear field and rufi the bishops oblique- 
ly out ‘beside them. 

“We were unclenched most of the 
time,” Philip said, But beneath the table 
his hand was ..ow clenched white. He 
was groping again, but he couldn’t get 
through the blacked-out place. 

“Your move, Methuen said. Philip 
stared at the board and what he saw 
was the angry red spurting from a 
smoke-wreathed ridge. 

“It’s checkmate,” he said. 

Methuen swept up the pieces. “An- 
other game, Phil?” 

“No. I’m not much opposition.” 

“You're plenty. Next time you'll prob- 
ably —” 

“Thanks, anyway,” Philip said. 

Outside, the sky was dark, but for a 
moment in a rift of cloud a filmy‘ half- 
moon showed. Then the clouds came 
together and the sky was close again. 
Night after night, out there, the moon 
rose out of the water, the big, bright 
tropic moon, and you hated it like an 
enemy. He saw it now, climbing up a 
cloudless sky, streaming down like a 
searchlight* where they wormed among 


the shell holes. 







He hadn’t thought of Cassiday ti 
then. Or perhaps he had — for at 
moment he found himself at the stepp 
of Crosby Hall. He went inside. He 
found the number on the directory and 
climbed to the second floor. 

“Who goes there?” the boy said, 

He pushed the door open. Cassiday 
was alone; the chair across the desk was 
empty, with a shirt thrown across it 
Cassiday looked up from his book. In 
the light from the study lamp his hair 
was carrot-colored, his skin was pink. 

He jumped up. “Pardon me, sir. | 
thought it was Tony, being funny.” 

“Quite all right,” Philip said, 

The boy tossed the shirt into an 
open closet door. He pulled the chair 
out. “Will you sit down, sir?” 

“Thanks.” Philip sat wide-legged, 
twirling his hat on his finger. “I wa 
just going by. Thought Id tell you about 
the make-up work in history.” 

“I’m starting it now,” Cassiday said 
“The first five chapters.” 

“Yes. But there’s an outline you can 
use. It will save you time. You'll find 
it easy to catch up that way.” 

The blue eyes looked at him. “I don’ 
want it easy.” . 

The hat fell from Philip’s finger. A 
crashing sound was in his ears and the 
whine of shells was around him. Sweat 
broke out on his face again and his 
hands were shaking. He got up and 
went to the window. He stared down at 
the walk where students were passing. 

But he was seeing the red spurt on 
the broken ridge and pulling his men 
down in the raw slit trench they had 
opened, He was hearing his own voice 
on the other side of the world in a 
smoke-wreathed, starless night. “I want 
two men to go back to the artillery 
post. Give them a bearing on that hill. 
All right, you two. You two Cassidays.” 

At the window of Crosby Hall, look- 
ing down at the dark campus, Philip 
Royce had a sense of delivery, of free- 
dom, life’s being in one piece again. 
His hands were quiet now. He could 
remember without fighting for it. It was 
all there, fixed and finished in its place 
— how those twin brothers saluted like 
a single man and disappeared over the 
rough ground in the dark. In five min 
utes one of them was back dragging 
a leg, breathing through his teeth, “I 
couldn’t make it, sir.” 

“No wonder,” the sergeant grunted, 
bending over him. “His leg is broken.” 
“Fell in a shell hole,” the boy said. 

A blast shook the air and the hard 
sand pelted them, “Keep your heads 
down,” Philip said hdarsely. 

They waited, they watched, they lis 
tened. Another shell struck, close, Ia 
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and looked again. His whispered 
order passed along the trench. The 
grenades were poised, drawn, ready. 
They exploded in a ragged salvo. The 
flashes showed crumpling forms. 

“Got ’em!” the sergeant exulted. 

But the shells were dropping closer. 
Through the darkness came a whine, a 
whistling. “Down! Down!” Philip said. 

It must have struck dead center 
where they crouched. When Philip 
Royce came to, the whole side of the 
trench was blown away. From the dark 
forms of his men there was no sound, 
no movement, Then at his feet he 
heard a grunt of pain. He bent down. 
Shielding its light he sprayed his flash 
upon a shock of red hair and a pink 
face with the skin scaling from it. Be- 
fore the light snapped off he saw the 
red stain soaking up his side. 

“My brother,” Cassiday 
“Where’s my brother?” 

“He went back to the artillery post.” 

“It didn’t get him?” 

“No. It didn’t get him.” 

Philip unbuckled his canteen. He 
lifted the boy’s shoulder and tilted the 
water into his mouth. The boy tried to 
raise himself. An anguished breath shot 
through his teeth. Philip said, “Take it 
easy, son.” 

The shoulders gave way and the boy 
stumped down, “I — never wanted it — 
easy.” 

Then Philip Royce was alone in a 
blasted trench with the still shapes 
around him. Numbly he told himself, 
‘Tm not disabled. I can go back. They'll 
send a new detail.” 

He was out of the trench when habit 
made him miss the bulge against his 
belt. He slid back into its blackness. He 
groped for his canteen. The boy’s quiet 
hand was on it, and Philip seemed to 
hear the whispered voice again, “I — 
Never wanted it —‘easy.” 

Crouched there, he heard a slow 
scraping in the darkness. He raised his 
head to the trench rim. His tired eyes 
sharpened on a moving shadow. Si- 
lently he bent among the sprawled fig- 
wes in the trench, One man was left 
to fight for all of them. He found their 
grenades. When he raised his hand 
again there was a row of creeping 
shadows. He waited till the shadows 
Came nearer... . 

Next morning, when the ridge em- 
placement had been silenced, they 
found him alone in the shattered slit 
tench among the quiet figures of his 
men. Beyond the trench the pitted 
gound was strewn with other shapes. 
He had one grenade left. He almost 
hurled it at his relief before his tired 
mind told him. . . 

Philip Royce turned to the red-haired 


said. 
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boy at the desk. “Like to take a walk? 
Ss go to the Inn for a sandwich.” 





’ 


The dark was cold and soft on their 
faces. 

“Good to feel winter again,” 
said. 

“Yes,” the boy said. “Funny how 
things turn out, isn’t it? I never sup- 
posed you were a prof — out there.” 

“Tm not, really. Only an instructor. 
I was just starting before the war. So 
I'm just starting now.” 

A group of boys shouldered past 
them. “Hi, Jim,” one of them said. 

Cassiday said, “That’s my roommate, 
Tony Miller. He’s been in Italy.” He 
drew a long breath. “I always thought 
I'd be in college with my brother. Now 


Philip 





Fve got to do everything twice as well, 
do it double.” 
“I remember, you did everything to- 
gether.” 
“Nearly everything.” 
As they passed an arc light Philip 


lifted his coat sleeve, “Look. It’s snow- 
ing. 

The boy raised his face to the soft 
white falling. They walked a block in 
silence. “I just thought what we used 
to call it,” Cassiday said finally. 

“What?” 


“Hunting weather.” 


Reprinted by permission of Collier’s and 
the author. 




















Mentions, $5 each. 


Mentions, $5 each. 


36 Cash wards 


for ALUMINUM PROJECTS 


in Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards 


GROUP 1—Junior High Schools, First Prize, 
$50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; 
nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP IIl—High Schools offering less than 
10 hours per week. First Prize, $50; Second 
Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; nine Honorable 


GROUP Ili—High Schools offering more than 
10 hours per week. First Prize, $50; Second 
Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; nine Honorable 





MAKING THINGS 
OF ALUMINUM IS FUN! 





she your @eacher about the Scholastic Industrial Arts 

Awards, sponsored by Scholastic Magazine and Aluminum 
Company of America. Get into this competition. 

You can make some really beautiful things in the most modern 

f metals—aluminum. Learn to work with it now and you will 

be able to make good use of your knowledge when you are 


through school. 


Tell your teacher you'd like to get into this competition. 
A.tuminum Company or AMERICA, 1774 Gulf Building, Pitts- 


burgb 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA First IN ALUMINUM 














Short Shots 


HEN the ump bellows “St-r-r-r-ike 

three!,” some batters fling their bat 

into the air to show their disgust. Most 

umpires hate these displays and often 
toss the bat-heaver out of the game. 

Once, Wes Ferrell, a great pitcher 
who fancied himself as a hitter, was 
called out on strikes by umpire Bill 
Guthrie. Wes, with a roar of rage, flung 
his bat high into the air. 

Guthrie watched the bat soar up end 
over end. “Mr. Ferrell,” he grunted. 
“That’s a real nice heave. But if that 
bat comes down, you're outta the ball 
game.” 

Strange things happen during time- 
outs at Georgetown University football 
games. The Georgetown trainer wheels 
out a queer object equipped with 
eleven masks. The players strap on the 
masks and go around making funny 
noises. 

4 No, they’re not crazy. The object is 
an oxygen tank. By inhaling pure oxy- 
gen, the players quickly lost that “tired 
feeling.” 











Who is the most popular girl in col- 
lege today? That’s an easy one to an- 
swer. She’s the girl—the only girl — 
enrolled at the Colorado School of 
Mines. Total enrollment reads: 600 
men; 1 woman, 

If you still have my April 15th sports 
column — in which I predicted how the 
big league baseball clubs would finish 
in October — you'll see that I hit the 
nail right on the dome. I picked Bos- 
ton and St. Louis. In the American 
League, I predicted Boston, Detroit, 
New York, and Washington would fin- 
ish in that order. And I was 100 per 
cent right! (Who said, “For a change?”) 

Blindness doesn’t always spell f-i-n- 
i-s-h to sports careers. Many sightless 
people are still getting a kick out of 
competing in sports. 

Bob Anderson and John Trombley, 
of Los Angeles, can bow! with the best 
of ’em — and they’re totally blind. How 
do they run to the foul line? Simple — 
the alley they bow] in has a little hand- 
rail along the runway. Bob and John 
hold the rail as they make their run. 

Little Bobby Wetzel, of Reno, Ne- 
vada, was a ski star at the University of 
Nevada before the war. While serving 
Uncle Sam in Italy, he was blinded by 
a mine explosion. Bobby refused to give 
up skiing, and today is skiing better 
than ever. His brother, Jerry, calls the 
turns to him as they tear down the 
hills. 

Charlie Boswell, a former University 
of Alabama star athlete, was also 
blinded in the war. But he is still play- 
ing top-notch golf. His cousin serves as 
caddy and seeing-eye. 

Eight years ago, Bob Allman won 44 
out of 58 wrestling matches for the 
University of Pennsylvania — despite the 
fact that he was totally blind. 

Another wonderful blind golfer is 


Captain Gerald Lowry, an Engl hmar 
A caddy aims him toward the ho 
places the club next to the ball, an 
tells him the distance. On putts, the 
caddy rattles a club in the hole to in 
dicate the direction. 

Stanley Schwartz, of Wade Junior 
High School, Bronx, N. Y., wants to 
know the greatest record ever made by 
a high schoo] football team. My vote 
goes to the Ashland (Kentucky) High 
School “Tomcats.” From 1925 to 1938, 
the Tomcats won 82 out of 89 games, 
Four games ended in ties. So they lost 
only three. What’s more, they ran up a 
string of 35 straight victories. In 53 of 
their 82 victories, they shut out the 
losers! 

As far as I know, the biggest score 
ever chalked up by a high school team 
was the 256-0 beating Haven High 
handed Sylvia High (both in Kansas) 
in $929. 

The greatest record ever made by an 
individual player belongs to Red 
Grange, the old University of Illinois 
“Galloping Ghost.” Against Michigan 
in 1924, Red carried the ball just five 
times — and scored a touchdown each 
time! His runs covered 95, 67, 56, 45 
and 15 yards. 

Here’s a little sports quiz for you 
fans. How many players make up an 
official team in each of these sports? 


(a) Baseball (e) Softball 
(b) Football (£) Volleyball 
(c) Basketball (g) Ice Hockey—— 
(d) Soccer (h) Polo 




















(i) Crew 

Here are the answers: (a) 9; (b) 11; 
(c) 5; (d) 11; (e) 9; (f) 6; (g) 6; 
(h) 4; (i) 8. Bet the one on softball 
fooled you. Up until this year, the 
game was played with 10 on a side. 
In 1946, the rule was changed to 9. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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STUDENT 3.1 


Here’s Your Chance to 


*CASH PRIZES 


CHANCES FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


in the HIGGINS MEMORIAL AWARDS 


sponsored for 18 consecutive years by the makers of 
HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS 


For full contest information, ask your art teacher or write to 
SCHOLASTIC © 220 Bast 42nd St., New York City 17 


cmp + 


following fields: 


1. Freehand Drawing in colored inks. 
2. Freehand Drawing in black inks. 


3. Cartooning. 


4. Mechanical Drawing.* 
“Auxiliary prize awarded for drawings completed with Higgias Ink. 


Entries will be exhibited and valu- 
able additional prizes awarded 
by a nearby department store 
sponsor, perhaps in your city. 


ae — 


Junior and Senior High School Stedents 
may enter classroom work done in drawing ink in any of the 


HIGGINS INkK CO. INC. 


271 NINTH STREET. BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 
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“Tops, don’t miss. ~““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


ANGEL ON MY SHOULDER 

(United Artists. Produced by 
Charles Rogers. Directed by 
Archie Mayo.) 


In this ill-fated attempt at fantasy 
two really top-notch actors (Paul Muni 
and Claude Rains) are responsible for 
hamming up the script. 

About five years ago we saw a film 
which we recollect with considerable 
affection. A few of you “old timers” 
may recall Here Comes Mr. Jordan, the 
story of a clean-cut young prize fighter 
who died before his time in a plane 
crash. When the prize fighter landed in 
heaven, he met Mr. Jordan, an enchant- 
ing fellow with superhuman powers 
(Claude Rains). Mr. J’s job was to 
bring the prize fighter back to earth, 
find a new body for him, and aid him in 
some unfinished business. Claude Rains’ 
whimsical performance of such celestial 
feats as walking through walls and sit- 
ting in on conversations unseen was a 
huge success. 

Evidently United Artists has been 
pondering Mr. Rains’ knack for the 
supernatural for five years and wanting 
to see him walk through a wall again! 
Good scripts being scanty these days, 
they must have asked themselves: Why 
not do Here Comes Mr. Jordan over 
again? 

And here comes Angel on My Shoul- 
der. It would seem, however, that the 
producers couldn’t locate the scene de- 
Signer who created the misty flats of 
heaven whereon Mr. J. walked, Noth- 
ing daunted, they've hired a new set 
designer and changed the locale. This 
time the drama takes place in hell. Mr. 
Rains, instead of being an agent of the 
Upper strata, ‘demonstrates his prowess 
as none other than Satan himself. 

And just to keep the story in tune 
with the sets, the chap who meets an 
Mntimely death is a cheap gangster 
{Paul Muni). Mr. Muni finds himself in 
Batan’s territory after he is shot in: the 
ead by a double-crossing buddy. 
atan, seeing « kindred soul in gangster 
funi, offers to take him back to earth, 
nd him a body, and help him tend to 


M@nfinished business—this time the 








idevil’s business.” 
' Though Mr. Rains ignores walls as 


blithely as ever, Angel 6n My Shoulder 
is completely lacking in the charm that 
made Mr. Jordan a success. 

A good fantasy induces an audience 
to believe that the story, however im- 
probable, might have happened, Angel 
on My Shoulder fails to do this. 

Claude Rains’ Satan is a little “too 
cute” for a really devilish fellow. Paul 
Muni (whom we respect for such roles 
as Louis Pasteur and Emile Zola) strug- 
gles manfully to be a_thick-headed 
thug. Perhaps he just has a scholarly 
soul, for he’s about as comfortable in 


this role ‘as a lamb chop in duck soup. 


MOVIE CHECKLIST 


Drama: “Angel on My Shoulder. 
“Notorious. ““Two Years Before the 
Mast. “The Killers. ~““Henry Y. 
vvvSister Kenny. “I’ve Always Loved 
You. “Black Beauty. ““Cloak and Dag- 
ger. 

Comedy: “White Tie and Tails. ““Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire. “““Caesar and Cleo- 
patra. “Notorious Gentleman. 

Musical: “If I’m Lucky. “Holiday in 
Mexico. “Blue Skies. “The Time, The 
Place, and The Girl. “Thrill of Brazil. 

Mystery: “Crack-Up. “The Big Sleep. 

Western: “Roll On, Texas Moon. 





Brand-new 


Delta” Power Tools are the 


48 


VALUABLE 


AWARDS 


you have a chance to win — in the 


Wood Classification 
of the Scholastic 
Industrial Arts 
Competition 


* 8 Delta Lathes 

* 8 Delta Circular Saws 
* 8 Delta Scroll Saws 
% 24 Delta Buffer and 


eligible to win. You 
enter any project in which 
the major material is wood 
—and which falls into one 
of three groups: 1, 

. . 2, Furniture M: 











Grinding Heads 


Here’s a chance for you to 
win a swell Delta Power 
Tool! 

Forty-eight of these pop- 
ular tools are being given 
as valuable awards in the 
Wood Classification of the 
Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Competition. 

If you are in the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
or twelfth grades, you are 


... 3, Pattern Making. 
here are no entry fees or 
charges of any kind. 

The official rules booklet 
gives you detailed instruc. 
tions. Ask your shop teach- 
er for a free copy. 

Then enjoy the fun of 
working on your a It 
may win recognition of your 
woodworking ability! 


Delta Manufacturing Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


“Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. O@ 






























































“RINSO WHITE, RINSO WHITE. 


945 — First Prize Winner, Cartoon Division 
Art Awards, National High School 

jon spor by i Mapeniacs ay 
Lauren, 16, Beverly Hills (Calif.) High School. 

Bay Watt. Hunt Pens we sed. 


| FOR CARTOONING 
USE “SPEEDBALL PENS 


. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


AND HUNT ARTIST PENS 


DO YOU LIKE CARTOONING? 


Submit your cartoons to the Scholastic 
Awards. The winners receive cash 
prizes when Speedball or Hunt Pens 
are used. 
See how these famous ns help 
you produce professional cartoons 
and lettering. Ask for Speedball 
Pens and Hunt Artist Pens at your 
local stationery store or artist 
supply company. Get a Speed 
ball Cartoon and Lettering Set 


HUNT 102—Crowgquill, the 
favorite pen for fine oen 
drawing. 


FREE—Send today for 6 
large charts of instructions 
on lettering. Also repro- 
ductions of fine engrossing 
Speedball Pen circular. 
Hunt Artist Pen folder. Send 
6c or stamps for mailing. 























Haunt Pen Co. 


CAMDEN ,2.08..5. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOSTON PENCIL SHARPENERS, 
SPEEDBALL PENS, HUNT ARTIST PENS 










ruts y DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

HICAGO | \ Enroll New! Day, Eve., 

way, . and Sun. classes. Ari 

ACADEMY // Essentials, Commercial Art, 

5 Dress . 

) Decoration, 
ustration, Corteon' 
























Air Mail Rate 
Now 5c Per Ounce 


FFECTIVE October 1, the U. S. air 

mail postage rate was reduced from 

8 cents per ounce to 5 cents, and a new 
air mail stamp was issued. 

The Post Office Department lowered 
the rate in the hope that more people 
will use air mail. The new rate is only 
2 cents more than the rate for a letter 
sent by regular mail. : 

As part of the publicity build-up for 
the lowered .air-mail rate, Postmaster 
General Robert E. Hannegan arranged 
to unveil an enlargement of the stamp 
at the National Airport, Washington, 
D. C., on September 25. 

The occasion also marked the first 
public appearance of the “Flying Post 
Office,” a Trans-World Airlines cargo 
liner which is especially equipped for 
carrying mail. Like the mail cars on 
railroads, the “Flying Post Office” can- 
cels and sorts the mail en route. The 
plane made stops at Tucson, Ariz., El 
Paso, Fort Worth, and Dallas, Texas; 
Little Rock, Ark.; Memphis and Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New 
York, N. Y., and Boston, Mass. 





United Air Lines 


Stewardess Betty Scheiner of United 
Air Lines holds enlargement of the 
new 5-cent U. S. air mail stamp. 





So What? 

We were riding along happily in a 
street car the other day when two seri- 
ous young college girls in front of us 
started talking about sports. One of 
them was against sports, particularly 
football. 

“For instance,” she said, “take Yale 
and Harvard. This year Yale beats Har- 
vard. Very well. The next year Harvard 
beats Yale. See what I mean? It doesn’t 








prove anything.” Pv 


Forecast: Stormy, Colder! 


Wife (who prides herself on her” 


cooking-school experience) to husband: 
“Don’t you think it looks like rain, 
John?” 

Husband (disgustedly surveying the 
tureen): “It certainly does! But why 
not make it look like soup while you're 
at it?” 

Voiceways 
Proof Positive 


“Are you positive the defendant was 
drunk?” 

“No doubt,” growled Officer Kelly. 
“I saw him put a penny in the patrol 
box on Fourth Street, look at the clock 
on the Post Office, then he roared ‘Gosh, 


I’ve lost 14 pounds!’ ” 
McCall Spirit 








For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 

Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you, in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must y for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. ou do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval” stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 


40 DIFFERENT HUNGARY — 10c¢ 


large pictorials, beautiful Semi-Postals, Horsemen, 
Famous Men & Women & Commemoratives. Mostly 
mint. Sposiat Price 10¢ with approvals. Sadlez 
South River, N. J. 








ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Irish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. 


RAYMAX, 129-A William Street, New York City 











y, $10.00 WORTH OF 
WOW!! FUN — ONLY 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 FOREIGN AMPS 
—just as received frome missions, other yo 


Includes Africa, Philippines, 
Free Cape Juby, Palestine, etc., including air. 
mails, ives, and worth up to Soc and 
75¢. se spent Be cine is —— for 10c to serious 
if not more than delighted. ” . 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 








“STAMP FINDER’’! 


FREE! --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! 
for big new 


eee ya 
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soriesing 25 Ponta 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, » CALAIS, MAINE 


POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 
Latest Scott’s International $5.00 Stamp Album— 
covering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated, 
descriptive spaces; Seott’s 1947 Standard $5.00 Cata- 
logues ‘“‘Philately’s Enecyelopedia’’—Given to appll- 
eants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 

PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 
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BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box $2R, Bayonne, N. J. 











VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Ta 
ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
Victorian—Airmail—Map 8 


—with Big Catalogue—all free—send So for ae 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. 8B., TORONTO, 
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The Whole World 


The blonde English chorus girl had 
made quite a hit in America. She was 
asked here, there, and everywhere, and 
one evening found herself at a literary 
supper-party. 

With a blank smile she listened to a 
lot of talk about Aldous Huxley, Som- 
erset Maugham, Bernard Shaw, and 
other British authors. Then someone 
mentioned H. G. Wells, and her face 
brightened. 

“We don’t think much of Wells over 
in England,” she said, firmly. 

“Whom do you mean ‘we’?” asked 
one of the American guests. 

The chorus girl looked at him sweet- 
ly. “Mother and I,” she said. 


The Kablegram 


Eager Beaver 


Two fishermen sitting on a bridge, 
their lines in the water, made a bet as 
to which would catch the first fish. One 
got a bite and got so excited that he fell 
off the bridge. 

“Oh, well,” said the other, “if you’re 
going to dive for them, the bet’s off!” 

McCall Spirit 


No Lie 


“My topic today,” said the professor, 
‘is ‘The Lie.’ How many of you have 
tad the twenty-fifth chapter of the 
text?” 

Nearly all of the students raised 
their hands. 

“Good! You are the group to whom 
I wish to speak,” said the professor. 
‘There is no twenty-fifth chapter.” 


Make an Effort 


Bobby: “Mother, I wish you’d do my 
arithmetic.” 
Mother: 

tight.” 
Bobby: “Well, maybe it wouldn’t, but 
you could try.” 


“No, son, it wouldn’t be 






































This Week 
, Joe, what rhymes with “earth’’? 


Egg-scuse Me! 


A short-sighted man lost his hat in a 


strong wind and chased it. 
“What are you doing there?” asked 
a woman from a nearby cottage. 
“Getting my hat,” he replied. 
“Your hat!” exclaimed the woman, 
“That’s our black hen you're chasing.” 
Voiceways 


No Future 


A small boy came home dejected 
from his first day at school. 

“Ain’t goin’ tomorrow,” he said. 

“Why not, dear?” asked his mother. 

“Well, I can’t read ’n’ I can’t write ’n’ 
they won't let me talk — so what’s the 
use?” 


Stop Pushing 


A pretty little Wave, fresh out of 
recruit training and apparently well in- 
doctrinated in the niceties of proper 
naval conduct, recently was observed 
tripping along a Great Lakes (lIll.) 
street. She knew all about saluting and 
was quite vigorous about it. She also 
knew that when passing an officer walk- 
ing in the same direction as she, she 
should say: “By your leave, sir.” 

She drew abreast of one officer, 
turned saluted, and piped: “Leave me 
by, sir.” 


Magazine Digest 


Chopsticks 


“How did you like those Chinese 
back-scratchers I brought you?” 

“Is that what they were? Chinese 
back-scratchers? My wife’s been making 
me eat salad with them!” 


Censored 


Seen on a sidewalk: A large heart 
outlined in chalk. Inside was written: 
“Bobby loves Betty.” 

Beneath it had been added: “This 


report is unconfirmed.” 
Coronet 


Hopeless Task 


A well-dressed man was shopping for 
a shirtwaist for his wife. 

“What size and color, please?” the 
salesgirl asked. 

“It doesn’t matter,” he answered. 
“Whatever size or color I get, I'll have 


to come back tomorrow and change it.” 
PM 


Can‘t Fight Back 


“Cup o’ tea, weak,” said a customer 
at a London coffee stall. When it was 
brought, he eyed it critically. 

“Well, what’s wrong with it? You 
said ‘weak,’ didn’t you?” 

“Weak, yes,” was the reply, “but not 
’elpless.” 


Volcoways 


Voiceways 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


vo SHINOLA 


@ If you care about the way you look to 
other people, the appearance of your shoes 
is something you can’t overlook. And that’s 
where Shinola comes in. In addition to im- 
proving your appearance, Shinola’s scientific 
combination of oily waxes helps hold in and 
replenish the normal oils in leather —helps 
maintain flexibility, and that means longer 
wear. KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 














7 SHINOLA 


PASTE OR LIQUID 





GIRLS! HERE’S an EASY 
WAY to KEEP a CLEAR 
SMOOTH COMPLEXION 


Just do this—wash your 
face night and morning 
with luxurious Cuticura 
Soap, then smooth on fra- 
grant, creamy Cuticura 
Ointment. Recommended 
by many nurses. Buy at 
your neighborhood drug- 
gists. Buy today! 
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ROGER H. OETTING, 14- 
“year-old student at Foch 
Intermediate School, De- 
troit, was intrigued by the 
Napoleonic coach. His in- 
terest and perseverance 
brought him the $5,000 first 
award in the Junior Di- 





ROBERT J. HARTLIEB, JIR., 
of Allentown, Pa., en- 
rolied at 15 in the 1946 
competitions. His model 
car scored so close to the 
Junior winner's that a tie 
was declared and an extra 
$4,000 award was provided. 
Robert wants to be an engi- 
neer like his father. 





WALTER EDWIN ROTH, JR., 
18, Detroit, Mich., “likes to 
build models.” Entering the 
Napoleonic coach competi- 
tion, Senior Division, he 
won second honors — a 
$3,000 scholarship to com- 
plete hi 


his course at Wayne 


University. 





LEO C. PEIFFER, 17, of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., makes models 
as a hobby. It paid off with 
a $5,000 scholarship, first 
award in the Napoleonic 
coach competition, Senior 
Division. He enters Iowa 
State College this Fall. 


VIRGIL MAX EXNER, JR., 
13 years old, of South Bend, 
is a racing car enthusiast. 
With his $4,000 first award 
in the Junior model car 
competition, he will enter 
Notre Dame, studying en- 
gineering and industrial de- . 
sign. 





VINCENT J. RAUTH, 19, son 
of a York, Nebraska farmer, 
walked off with the $4,000 
scholarship given as first 
award in the Senior Divi- 
sion of the model car com- 
petition. His hobby is 
aviation. 





CHARLES CLAYTON BRAD- 
LEY, 14, goes to Central High 
School in South Bend, Ind. 
When he finishes high 
school, his second place 
award, Junior model car 
section, will provide $2,000 
for a mechanical engineer's 
education. 


EUGENE SCHWIETZ, is 15 
and the son of a St. Paul, 
Minn., postal employe. He 
won second award in the 
Junior Division of the 
Napoleonic coach competi- 
tion — a $3,000 scholarship 
to be used when he is ready 
for college. 















DAVID WAYNE WHITMAN, 
18, of Jackson, Mich., plans 
to be an automobile de- 
signer. With a $2,000 
scholarship, second award in 
the Senior model car com- 
petition, he starts at the 
General Motors Institute in 
Flint, Mich., this Fall. 











































1,220 awards — university scholar- 
ships, $2,000 to $5,000 each, cash 
awards, trips — in the Fisher Body} sun Yai 
Craftsman’‘s Guild 1947 model-build- Vangu 
ing competitions This 
Chinese 
Here are 9 boys who are well started on the ~ “7 
road of opportunity. — 
Ppo ¥ style, the 
They are the major award winners in the 1946} Pros 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild competitions) "thing ; 
— and each now has a scholarship, ranging in} W#! find 
value from $2,000 to $5,000, to be used at the fascinatin 
university of his choice. the great 
sincere, < 
Now, 1,220 awards, totaling $85,000 in value, George 
are offered to boys between the ages of 12 and backgrou 
19, inclusive, in the 1947 competitions. The teac 
of source 
You compete for these awards by building af ‘esearch 
model cigs norm coach to plans supplied free} _. 
— or by designing and building a model car} Tiger At 
to simple specifications. Both are real fun. lomb. 
Mike 
Any boy 12 years old or over and not yet 20} ‘bright be 
on September 1, 1946 may enter either com-| preferenc 
etition. Junior and Senior Divisions with} is sent b 
identical awards let you compete with boys in} with the 
your own age division. There are no dues off school. \ 
entrance fees, and awards include cash, all-§ politics, \ 
expense trips to the Guild Convention, andj for “throv 
8 university scholarships worth $2,000 tof naturally 
$5,000 each. (Duplicate awards are given iff ventures | 
sons of GM employes win.) a lively a 
ee ay The f 
A distinguished board of judges, inclu Bate has 
deans or presidents of 10 leading technicall cessful ar 
schools and universities, makes the awards. ] drawn, th 
To enter, you simply write for free mem oom ” 
ship in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. - 
return, you receive a membership card andj Our Ener 
a full set of plans and instructions, all freef Nock. « 
Competitions close June 15, 1947. When 
Why shouldn’t you win one of these awardsi} — 
Mail the coupon NOW and get started. poe 
has throug 
_§ books pol 
: earned for 
FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD f ions whic 
An educational foundation sponsored by forthright 
Fisher Body Division of General Motors is always t 
General Motors Bidg., Detroit 2, Michigan fearful of 
Gentlemen: Please enroll me in the Fisher Body governmer 
Craftsman’s Guild for 1947, in the vidual. Th 
Napoleonic Coach Comp 
(J Model Car Design Competition ng 
Send me full instructions without charge t ven rst 
for “its lit 
Name Philosophie 
gs Outdoor S. 
City. Zone. State. son. v 
I was born on the______day of. 19__ 330 W 
Name of parent or guardi ; 
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Sun Yat-sen, by Nina Brown Baker: 
Vanguard, 1946, $2.50. 


This story of the founder of the 
Chinese Republic will be welcomed by 
all admirers of Miss Baker’s biogra- 
phies. Here again is the easy, familiar 
style, the simply turned anecdote. That 
the prose is undistinguished detracts 
nothing from her subject, and students 
will find the career of Sun Yat-sen a 
fascinating chronicle. As he is one of 
the great men of history, this pleasant, 
sincere, and truthful portrait of China’s 
George Washington is recommended 
background reading for all students. 
The teacher will find the three pages 
of source materials an aid to further 
research on the subject. 


Tiger At City High, by Joseph Gol- 
lomb. Harcourt Brace, 1946, $2.00. 


Mike Selden, a_ self-centered lad, 
‘bright beyond his years and firm in his 
preference for methods of jungle law. 
is sent by a worried parent to tangle 
with the students of a large city high 
school. Mike’s admiration for ruthless 
politics, violence, and his predilection 
for “throwing his weight around” quite 
naturally are put to the test. His ad- 
ventures and their outcome make this 
a lively and contemporary boy’s book. 
The formative prejudices of vouth are 
deftly handled bv this prolific and suc- 
cessful author. The moral is logically 
drawn, the whole written at a temno 
which will surely appeal to voung 
readers. 


Our Enemy the State, by Albert Jav 
Nock. Caxton, 1946. $2.50. 


When H. L. Mencken headed the 
Ameritan Mercury. Dr. Nock wrote the 
department “State of the Nation” and 
has through a long career as a writer of 
books political, economic. and _ social 
earned for himself a reputation for onin- 
ions which are shrewdly percentive, 
forthright and sincere. His point of view 
is always that of the Teffersonian liberal. 
fearful of the encroachments of “hig 
government” on the richts of the indi- 
vidual. This second edition, published 
posthumously. is an exact duplication 
of the first, which in 1935 was praised 
for “its literary merit rather than its 
philosophic content.” 


Outdoor Sketching, by Ernest W. Wat- 
son. Watson-Guptill Publications, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, 1946, 
$6.00. 


’ Where the school’s budget for art de- 


Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 





partment books is sufficient we highly 
recommend this practical “how-to-do-it” 
book by a former art editor of Scholastic 
Magazines. All the diagrams, sketches 
and demonstrations are lucid, the repro- 
ductions of examples in many mediums 
unusually fine. For those who sketch, 
the book is an inspiration, and for all 
who would, the challenge is a fascinat- 
ing one which the author has placed 
well within the grasp of his readers. 
There is nothing bogus or contrived, 
affected or “arty” in Mr. Watson’s ap- 
proach. 


Two Worlds, by William B. Ziff. Har 
per, 1946, $3.00. 


William B. Ziff, publisher and writer. 
presents his opinions on a_ possible 
reconciliation of present international 
power conflicts. The “two worlds” are 
regional spheres of influence which ap- 
proximately halve the globe, led re- 
spectively by the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. He believes this to be the 
logical outcome of the relative balance 
among nations as it row exists, and less 


likely to explode into war than the ef- 
forts at international cooperation so far 
advanced. 

Much of his material is outdated and 
more must become so as the evolving 


forces in the world make new patterns 


from week to week. But his book is 
well worth the purchase price for its 
clear presentation of political attitudes 
as they appear in different countriés. 
(See his treatment of factional influ- 
ences which modify the expression of 
Comm.anism in Latin America; his ob- 
jective illustrations of beneficent as well 
as “reactionary” capitalism. ) 

Whether one agrees with his con- 
clusions or not; whether one distrusts, 
as he does, the formation of any world 
government at the present time, his 
crisp ordering of factual materials 
should provoke more precise thinking 
in every reader. 


Forever Growing, by Paul Green. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1946, 
$1.50. 


These notes on a credo for teachers 
by an American dramatist, and a teacher 
himself, set down a philosophy of “what 
teaching means to me” on a purely per- 
sonal level. Theatre Arts Magazine char- 
acterizes the volume as “a series of 


‘thoughtful and positive little essays.” 


They are worthy of examination. 








ALL INVITATION TO A PARTY 


classroom quantities .. . 


vou a Guest Card. 


[ you plan to attend the convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English at Atlantic City this year... 


and are a subscriber to Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, 
World Week, Practical English, or Prep magazines in 


You are cordially invited to a party, including 
buffet supper, at the Hotel Claridge on November 
28 as a guest of Scholastic Magazines. 

Maurice R. Robinson, Publisher, will be host at the party, 


which will begin at 5:30 p. m. and end before the evening 
session begins. Return the coupon below, and we will send 
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Please send me a Guest Card for the Scholastic party 
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Send this coupon to: Mr. C. R. Shuford 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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| How much does tt cost  Wews and 
to produce a Magazine 


ee 4 OUR subscribers know, we 
a ff were reluctantly compelled to 
aa raise the subscription prices for 
Scholastic Magazines this year. We have 
received a number of letters about the 
imcrease. The letters have been reason- 
able, and the writers were all aware 
that costs had been mounting rapidly. 
We've answered the letters. Perhaps 
some of our other teacher-subscribers 
would like the answers too. We are pub- 
lishing this information for them. 


Question: How much have the subscrip- 
tion prices of Scholastic Magazines 
been increased? 

Answer: Ten cents per subscription per 
semester for quantity classroom or- 
ders. This amounts to 5/8ths of Ic 
per copy. 

Q: How do present subscription prices 
compare with past rates — especially 
with pre-war prices? 

A: Fifteen years ago Senior Scholastic 
sold for 6-2/3rds cents per copy. 
The present price is 4-11/16ths 
cents per copy for the Combination 
Edition; 3-3/4c per copy for the 
English or the Social Studies Edi- 
tion. In 1933 the magazine was 
changed from a fortnightly to a 
weekly. Subscription prices were 
then set at 50c for English and So- 
cial Studies editions, and 65c for 
the Combined Edition per semester. 
No change in those prices took effect 
until September, 1946. 

Junior Scholastic was established 
in 1987 at a price of 40c per semes- 
ter. Rapid increases in circulation 
permitted a temporary decrease in 
the rate, and the present price is 
only 5c per semester above that 
charged in 1937. World Week was 
priced at 40c per semester in 1942 
when it was established. It is now 
50c per semester. Practical English 
and Prep were established in 1946 
at present prices of 60c and 75c 
respectively per semester. 

Q: You say increased costs have ne- 
cessitated increased prices; how 
much have your costs increased? 

A: Let’s take the biggest items in the 
costs of a publishing business: Paper 
prices have increased more than 100 
per cent since 1936: Seventy per 
cent of that increase has taken place 
since March, 1943. The increased 
cost of paper alone amounts to an 
average of 5c (per subscription per 
semester) of our 10c price increase. 

Printing prices. have increased 


about 55 per cent since 1941. Mail- 
ing and wrapping costs have more 
than doubled in the past 10 years. 
Editorial costs — including salaries, 
art work, photographs, and engrav- 
ing have increased over 50 per cent. 

Q: What have other magazines done 
about increased subscription prices? 

: Almost all newspapers, and a large 
majority of magazines, have in- 
creased their prices since 1942. 
Magazines like Satevepost have 
doubied their prices; Ladies Home 
Journal and some other women’s 
magazines have increased from 10c 
to 25c pér copy. Time increased 
from 15c tu 20c per copy. Time’s 
increase per. copy is 5c. No Scholas- 
tic magazine sells for as much as 5c 
per copy. No periodical can absorb 
the increased costs and maintain 
the same rates, without lessening 
the quality of its product or serv- 
ices, unless the price charged before 
the war was excessive, or unless a 
substantial increase in advertising 
revenue is obtained. 

: Has Scholastic passed on to the sub- 
scriber all its increased costs? 

A: No. Increased volume has absorbed 
part of the increase, and higher ad- 
vertising rates make up part of the 
balance. As noted above, half of our 
increased price is for paper alone. 


* aK * 


The fact that Scholastic Magazines 
are purchased by young people has al- 
ways prompted us~to keep the prices of 
our magazines at a minimum. We have 
always maintained that the best is none 
too good for any educational job. The 
quality of educational reading matter 
must not be stinted. It must compete 
with “comics” and similar printed matter 
for which children readily find the 
money at prices of 10c and 15c per 
copy. We believe that it would hasten 
the day when the public pays proper 
tribute to the teaching profession if 
educators everywhere would demand 
the best materials available and not be 
satisfied with a less satisfactory product 
simply because it is cheap. 

We have chosen to maintain the qual- 
ity and the quantity of the editorial 
content of Scholastic Magazines. We 
hope and believe that our teacher-sub- 
scribers will continue to support that 
decision as enthusiastically as they have 
done. this fall. Their confidence is re- 
flected in a greater demand than ever 
before for Scholastic magazines. 

Maurice R. Rosison, Publisher 


A Summmary of Noteworthy 
Pamphlets from the Summer's P 


We again call your attention to th 
vital service offered by the United State: 
Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton 25, D. C. The Superintendent a 
Documents issues semi-monthly a se 
lected list of materials at surprising 
low cost. Many teachers have subscribe 
to this free service for years. To those 
who have not availed themselves of i 
we recommend adding their names t 
the mailing lists this fall semester. Fa 
those, in the press of a new school term 
who have not been free to examine t 
latest lists, the following pertinent one 
have been selected. 


Cooperatives (Labor Statistics Bureau 
Bulletin 843, 22 p. il. 10c. 


With cooperative development grow 
ing in many communities, this will assi 
in describing certain trends, activities 
and developments in various types 
cooperative associations. 


Furniture (Commerce Dept. Committ 
on Wood Utilization) Catalog Na: 
C 1.14:F98, 10c. 

This is not a recent publication, b 
the chapters on utility and care, repaii 
construction and style of furniture 
find a place on the library table in thi 
day of material shortages. 


Highway Safety Conference (Public 
Roads Administration) Catalog No 
FW 2.18:Ac 2/946 and Ac 8/9465 
10c each. q 


Official recommendations on laws 
ordinances, engineering, and traffic 2 
cident problems. With new cars still # 
the future, and the motor vehicle prob 
lem facing every community, this 
worthy of attention. These pamphlet 
are two of a series. 


Far East (Education Office, Bullet 
No. 7) Catalog No. FS 5.3:945/% 
15c. i 
The texts of addresses by persona 

ties in public life to the people of ma 

Asiatic countries will be welcome backi 

ground material for current sod 

studies curricula. Grew, Taylor, Romul 

Kennedy, are among those represente 


The Pan American Union, Washin 
ton 6, D. C. has recently issued j 
bibliography of publications and othe 
materials in English now obtai 
through the -Union. Periodicals, il 
trated. booklets, conference resur 
travel, labor and social information, 


’ even music publications are now 


able. 








